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Exploring the Languages” 
of south America 


By Mary Ritchie Key 


Mary Key checking the vocabulary of 
Aztec speakers in preparation for pub- 
lishing a dictionary for the Aztec Indians 
who speak a contemporary variety of the 
ancient classical Aztec. 


hen people think of ecologi- 

cal concerns of the jungle, 

they think of such things as 

birds, medicinal plants, palm 

trees, and jaguars. We need to think 
also of the people and languages that are 
unique and precious. A few hundred 
languages are still spoken in South 
America today; and these are the concern 
of linguists and scholars who are docu- 
menting these linguistic treasures. Alas, 
good linguistic material has been rare up 
until this century. Shortly after the land- 
ing of Europeans in the Americas, a few 
well-educated priests wrote grammars 
and dictionaries for some of the predomi- 
nant languages, such as Quechua, of 
Peru, and Mapuche (=Araucanian) of 
Chile. But only too often the Indian 
languages were not appreciated and were 
left to die as various peoples became 
extinct. During the last half of this cen- 
tury, there has been considerable effort in 
all the countries to preserve the linguistic 
heritage of the Indians of the Americas. 
The languages in South America can 
be grouped in over a dozen different 
language families, though many have 
not yet been classified or are dubiously 
classified. Many of the languages do not 
yet have a written grammar or a dictio- 
nary. There are still data to be preserved, 
and cultures tobe respected. The cultures 
of the Indians are just as varied in struc- 
tures as the languages. The Indians of 
South America live in a variety of alti- 
tudes, from sea level to 12,000 feet above; 
and a variety of climates: dry and wet, 
desert and jungle, icy cold and blistering 


hot. There are monolingual tribes where 
speakers are limited to their native lan- 
guage with no understanding of the na- 
tional language, which may be Spanish 
or Portuguese, or English in a few places 
in the Guianas. Bilingualism or partial 
bilingualism is probably the norm of 
most South American Indians, who com- 
municate in their national language as 
well as their own tongue. A few groups 
are trilingual, for example the Chipaya 
in the high, barren altiplano of Bolivia, 
who speak their own language, as well as 
Aymaraand Spanish. Many people of the 
Colombian Tucanoan cultures speak sev- 
eral languages, due to marriage patterns 
that hold between language groups, where 
the mother and father speak two different 
languages. 

Human beings have been migrating 
and exploring since earliest history; there 
is nothing new about “‘discovery’’. Waves 
of migrations within South America have 
been moving up and down-river, climb- 
ing to investigate what was on the other 
side of the mountain, and roving to ex- 
plore what was across the pampas. Floods, 
volcano activity, and pestilence have pro- 
pelled villages to move onward. Killings 
and warfare have further motivated 
groups to seek new territory. This has 
surely been going on throughout the mil- 
lennia. Linguistic evidence also shows 
that Indian people have been crossing the 
Panamanian bridge between the north- 
ern and southern continents to discover 
each other and to trade goods. Water- 
faring peoples have been criss-crossing 
the Caribbean waters for warfare or for 
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trading women and goods for longer than 
history has been recorded. 

‘*Exploring the languages”’ can take 
one into several areas of intellectual ad- 
venture. First of all, classification is a 
legitimate concern of scientifically- 
minded people. Most South American 
languages have been grouped into fami- 
lies, when the relationships are as close 
as, for example, French, Italian, and 
Spanish. Above the level of families, 
there are still uncertainties in grouping 
familics into stocks and phyla. Do Aymara 
and Quechua belong to the same family, 
or are their similarities duc to borrow- 
ings? Do they even belong to the same 
stock or phyla? Is Colorado of Ecuador a 
Chibchan language, coming from the 
same stock as !anguages of Central 
America? Why is the Qawasgar lan- 
guage of the Tierra del Fuego still called 
an ‘‘isolate’’? Is Yanomami of Venezu- 
elaand Brazil, morecloscly related to the 
Panoan of Peru, or to the Tacanan of 
Bolivia? Or to neither? Proposed linguis- 
tic tree-diagrams of genetic relationships 
in South America do not satisfactorily 
answer even basic questions of closeness 
of relationships of the families. 


Even more intriguing in language 
exploration is the matter of long-range 
connections, beyond the geographical 
confines of South America. Which In- 
dian families crossed the Panamanian 
bridge? What direction did they go? 
Which ones crossed and returned to their 
origins? How close are the South Ameri- 
can languages to the Mayan and Aztecan 
(=Nahuat/Nahuatl) languages of the 
northern hemisphere? Linguistic evi- 
dence crosses the bridge: a word thought 
to be Quechuan is charqui, “dried meat’, 
better known as ‘jerky’. It is found as far 
north as the United States. The words for 


‘cat/kitty’ are similar throughout both 
continents, taking a variety of phono- 
logical forms which are close enough to 
be suspicious; such as: mishi, michi, 
miston. ‘ 


VLA 


An in-depth study of North and South 
American linguistic comparisons yields 
dozens of examples that suggest further 
research. The Aztec people dominated 
the region of Mexico City at the time of 
the conquistador invasion. But what is 
the explanation of its vocabulary resem- 
bling words with the same meaning far- 
ther down into South America? A form 
for ‘tongue’ is /-nene-/ in Aztec; and 
‘tongue’ occurs in the Arawakan lan- 
guages, for example, Ignaciano of Bo- 
livia as /-nene/ and in Baniwa of Brazil 
also as /-nene/. The word(s) for ‘ear, 
hear’ are /-nakas, kaki/ in Aztec, and 
similar phonetic configurations occur in 
Chibchan. A proto Uto-Aztecan form for 
‘round, circle’ /*¢ikuri/ canbe compared 
with /Cinkill/ in Mapuche of Chile. In 
Aztecan languages, a morpheme /si-/ 
means ‘girl, female gender’; and it is 
used widely in compounds. A similar 
sounding syllable, with the same mean- 
ing is found in Quechua, Mosetene of 
Bolivia, and in Yaminahua of Peru. Proto 
Uto-Aztecan ‘eye’ is /*pusi/; and in 
Eseexa of Rolivia itis /-bosi/, close enough 
for comparative linguists to consider the 
possibility ofa relationship. Uto-Aztecan 
languages exhibit a form for ‘hand’, 
basically, /ma-/ as in Aztec /-maay/. In 
South America, Quechua /maki/ ex- 
presses ‘hand’. Aztec includes the hand 
morpheme in the number ‘5’, /mak”il/, 
and this is curiously similar to Quechua 
‘hand’. Similar forms for ‘hand’ are 
found commonly in South America in 


many language families, such as the 
Panoan family of Peru and Bolivia. 

Language exploration also has to do 
with the variety of grammars and lin- 
guistic structures among South Ameri- 
can languages. Linguistic thcory was 
built during the last two centuries upon 
knowledge and observations of Indo- 
European languages. The “‘universals”’ 
and ‘‘deep structures’’ of human lan- 
guages, however, can never be authenti- 
cated with only that small a sample of 
languages of the world. The knowledge 
of South American languages can enrich 
theoretical developments in the science 
of linguistics. To take an example from 
grammar: up until recently, it has been 
thought that subject (S), verb (V), and 
object (O) had only certain possibilities 
of sequencing in sentences. Except per- 
haps in poetry and other unusual uses of 
languages, it was once thought that the 
subject always preceded the object, as in 
the sentence: ‘The Quechua sold blan- 
ketsat the market.’ Thus, permitted gram- 
matical formulas would be limited to 
SVO, SOV, VSO. These were taken as 
“‘universals’’. Some South American lan- 
guages exhibit other structures, how- 
ever. Cariban languages exemplify the 
orders OSV and OVS. Knowing about 
other peoples and languages opens our 
eyes to other possibilities of viewing the 
world. 


Still another area of exploration in 
languages has to do with semantic struc- 
tures. One way to explore the human 
mind is to analyze human languages. 
Speakers of South American languages 
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have matters of perception in common 
with speakers of western, or Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. All people on earth have 
the same kind of brain, so it is no surprise 
that the senses, movements, emotions, 
motivations, and needs are the same the 
world over. The various learned cultures, 
resources, climates, and so on, shape the 
way they are used. Skiers and Eskimos 
have many ways of referring to ‘snow’; 
Arabic speakers have many ways of re- 
ferring to ‘dust, desert’ and ‘camels’. 
Languages are clear indications that hu- 
man beings accommodate to their envi- 
ronment and their heritage. The varying 
ways of adapting result in different lan- 
guages around the world. The linguist is 
interested in how people regulate mean- 
ingful communication among them- 
selves. What does it MEAN to say that 
some things are ‘liquid’; what does it 
MEAN to say that some things can run; 
what does it MEAN to say that fishing 
will take place tomorrow. 

Morphemes are words or parts of 
words that are identified by linguists and 
listed in dictionaries, with their corre- 
sponding explanations of meanings and 
examples of usage. Morphemes are basic 
building blocks of all languages of the 
world. Certain types of structural mor- 
phemes are used in languages to group 
vocabulary items into meaningful classes 
that make sense of the environment, the 
resources, the emotions, and situations 
that people have to deal with. South 
American languages display beautiful 
examples of varied ways of categorizing 
the things we deal with daily. The lan- 


guages indicate that it is possible to cat- 
egorize things with varying perspectives. 

Take the example of ‘liquid’. We 
learned about classifying things in chem- 
istry class, when we had to define things 
by their properties of LIQUID, SOLID, 
GAS. Characteristics such as these are 
also built into language systems with the 
use of markers that group vocabulary 
into categories or classes of things. For 
example, a language might have a mor- 
phological classifier that indicates ‘liq- 
uid,’ using this distinctive feature to group 
items such as: ‘water (of course!), soup, 
honey, tears, sap, saliva, milk, urine’. All 
of these things have a common denomi- 
nator, ‘liquid’. ‘Tear’, for example, in 
the Chibchan languages, is constructed 
from two morphemes: ‘eye’ + ‘(classi- 
fier) liquid’; ‘salivia’ is constructed from 
‘mouth’ + ‘(classifier) liquid’. In South 
American languages ‘liquid’ is often re- 
lated to other semantically plausible vo- 
cabulary items such as: ‘drink, river, 


In some languages, verbs are grouped 
by kinds of movement, so that ‘to float (in 
water)’ is identified with ‘to fly (in the 
air)’, presumably because the movement 
appears to be the same. This occurs in the 
Quichua dialect of Ecuador, the word 
/wamburina/, which serves for both ‘fly 
(verb)’ and ‘float’. Many South Ameri- 
can languages group nouns or verbs into 
three or four categories of: ‘sit, stand, lie 
down’, and ‘hang’ if a fourth category is 
used. Basically, these have to do with 


space: clumped or bunched (sit); vertical 
(stand); horizontal (lie down). When 
speaking of a cooking vessel, the mor- 
phological marker for ‘bunched’ is used; 
when referring to a banana tree or post, 
the marker for ‘vertical’ is used; when 
referring to a canoe or a bed, the ‘hori- 
zontal’ marker is used. In the Toba 
language of Argentina, these morpho- 

logical markers are tied with movement- 

-toward or away from. 

All languages of the world have a way 
of indicating past, present, and future 
tense, but such indicators of time are not 
necessarily signaled by the same mecha- 
nism. The three concepts of time may be 
elaborated. The Tacanan languages of 
Bolivia have several ways to express past 
tense. Thus the speaker must be precise, 
and a good deal of information is con- 
veyed by the past tense morphemes that 
differentiate, ‘““how far past’’. The 
Tacanan languages are still spoken by 
remnants of clans that once freely roved 
the areas of the Beni River and the Madre 
de Dios. The Araona language has only 
about 70 speakers now, and these speak- 
ers preserve the grammar of antiquity, 
with five categories of past tense: recent 
past (the same day) /-iki/; recent past (the 
day before to several weeks past) /-a/; 
past (some weeks to several years) /-aSa/; 
distant past /-ana/; remote past /-isa/. 
One can see how useful this is for story 
telling! 

The manner of counting in South 
America attracts the interests of 
westerners who cannot fathom not being 
able to count above ‘three’. In the jungle 
the resources have traditionally been plen- 
tiful and the people lived without mar- 
keting, so why would they need numbers 
above ‘three’? They say ‘many’ or ‘sev- 
eral’ or something like ‘as many as the 
stars above’, when a comparison is 
needed. Alongside the cultures which do 
not count above three, there are those 
who count with the hands and the feet, so 
that ‘five’ is equivalent to ‘one hand’; 
‘ten’ is ‘two hands’; and the toes are used 
for counting above ten. The total number 
of digits equals a whole person, so the 
word for ‘twenty’ may also be the word 
for ‘person, man’. De’cuana, a Cariban 
language of Venezuela uses /toni ssoto/, 
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literally ‘one person’ for the number 
‘twenty’. The same occurs in Macushi/ 
Macuxi, a related Cariban language of 
Guyana. The Maca people of Paraguay 
say, literally, ‘all the fingers’ for ‘ten’; 
‘all the toes’ for twenty’, with the impli- 


cation that the fingers have already been’ 


counted. Some grammatical systems in 
South America contain a dual form, as 
did Old English and other languages of 
the world. In the Mataco language of the 
Argentine Chaco, the morpheme for 
‘dual’ is found in constructions for ‘twins’ 
/tok”-sil-is/; and ‘testicle’ /-ton-sil-is/. 
Thisisan illustration that combines logic 
with numbers/counting. You may also 
appreciate the logic of their language, 
which refers to ‘louse/nits’ only in the 
plural. In the Macushi/Macuxi language 
of Guyana, ‘louse’ is obligatorily pos- 
sessed. There are no lice without owner- 
ship! 

South American languages are well- 
known for classifiers such as ‘liquid’ 
cited above, and also for ‘‘shape-mor- 
phemes’’, which group things according 
to a configuration in space: round, 
pointed, long and thin, mounded, protu- 
berance, flat, hole, cavity, covering 
(smooth), covering (curly). The Cofan 
language of Ecuador illustrates a long 
list of these shape morphemes, which 
occur as suffixes on word roots: 


-to diminutive, or round shape, e.g. 
small canoe, egg, gourd, knot, 
blister, flower 


-k’o —_ augmentative, orangular shape, 
e.g. large canoe, fishhook, fan, 
hip 


-khi hollow, e.g. palm of the hand, 
armpit 


-ha long (rope-like) or tall, e.g. rope, 
vein, tail, vine, root, belt 


-si hairy, e.g. palm fiber, broom, 
caterpillar 


-hid tall, e.g. tree, two-story house 


-he flat, e.g. leaf, paper, clothing 
(cushma) 


Trinitario of the Moxo area of Bolivia 
is an Arawakan language which also 
makes use of markers showing how space 
is perceived by the human eye: 


-to board-like, e.g. board, door, 
wall, brim of hat 


-yi stick-like, e.g. stick, pole, tree, 
stalk of manioc, finger, arm, 
toe, most bones, leg, tail, pea- 
nuts, teeth, some fish 


-he within, e.g. body, jungle, 
cultivated field 


-hi bulky soft objects, e.g. grass, 
leaves, small branches, fresh 
meat, cloth/material, pillow, 
mud, garbage, cloud 


-ku inside (of container) or some 
thing hollowed out, e.g. hole, 
river, pot, trough, canoe, house, 
box 


-mo flat, smooth object, e.g. hides, 
wall, roof, glass, platform, fried 


egg, stingray, paper 


-mo liquids, e.g. water, honey, mo- 
lasses 


-W0 tubular, e.g. pipe, barrel of gun 


-pa mound-like, e.g. pile of milled 
grain, flour, sand, ashes, chivé 
(manioc flour) 


-pa needlelike object, e.g. needle, 
pin, fishhook, manioc 


-pe blade-shaped, e.g. blade of 
tongue, blade of spoon, paddle, 
ear, palometa fish (pirafia), 
shovel, knife, machete 


-pi long, thin, flexible object, e.g. 
snake, whip, belt, fishline, cable, 
worm, rope, vine 


-si hard spherical, head-shaped, 
e.g. whole onion, head, turtle, 
round stone, knee, cup, canoe 


-?a oval-shaped, e.g. egg, eye, oval- 
shaped stone 


-e closed container, e.g. box, stom- 
ach, hot pepper, round breads, 
sack, potato, sweet potato 


-i round object having a kind of 
neck, e.g. fowl, watermelon, 
waterpot, a type of squash, most 
fruit 


-0 body of animal or person, e.g. 
man, woman, child, dog, 
squirrel, mouse 


Research in South American lan- 
guages Clearly shows a strong and vital 
connection between classificatory mark- 
ers that deal with things in the environ- 
ment--either natural or artifacts--and the 


- body. All of the shapes noted above can 


be illustrated with a corporeal correspon- 
dent in one or the other of South Ameri- 
can languages: round = eye, umbilicus; 
pointed = nose, finger, penis; long and 
thin = tail, penis; mounded = thumb; 
protuberance = ear; flat = palm of hand, 
shoulderblade; hole, cavity, opening = 
vagina, throat; covering (smooth) = 
skin; covering (curly) = hair, fur. It is 
noteworthy that the actual language data 
reflect nature, in that these same shapes 
and configurations also occur naturally, 
as in flowers, leaves, sticks, mushrooms 
(ears), caves, plains/pasture. You might 
guess that the word ‘square’ is nota usual 
vocabulary item in prehistorical or 
preliterate languages. It is an invented 
artifact and is not useful for comparative 
purposes. If there is a term for ‘square’ it 
is a sort of compound that refers to an 
angle, such as found at the elbow, the 
ankle, or the hip. 

It is in the last 500 years that other 
continents have been made aware of the 
large populations that had been moving 
about the two continents ofthe Americas. 
For hundreds of years before Columbus 
arrived, outstanding thinkers and inven- 
tors had been building Indian civiliza- 
tions of a very high order, some of which 
have become well-known, such as the 
mystifying Aztecan empire, and the 
Toltecan before that, along with the re- 
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markable Mayan civilization, in the 
northern hemisphere. Far to the south, 
the glorious Incan culture was thriving. 
There were other remarkable achieve- 
ments that are less known, for example, 
the agriculturally superior earthworks of 
Bolivia and Colombia, among other 
places. In the Llanos de Mojos of Bolivia, 
ancient history has left its mark. Flying 
by plane over the area of countless rivers 
and streams flowing north to the great 
Madre de Dios/Rio Madeira, one be- 
comes aware of aboriginal earthworks 
built up between ditches that fill with 
water during the rainy season. When 
flying over, even today, the reflection in 
the water gives back the sun’s rays. Long 
causeways, mounds, and tens of thou- 
sands of ridged fields are still visible, 
evidence of large Indian populations who 
controlled the seasonal flooding by dig- 
ging ditches and raising the land for 
passageway and planting. The raised 
fields are oblong in shape and lie parallel 
to each other in groups. Remember these 
when we come later to discuss the words 
for ‘water’ and ‘seed’. Also less-known 
are the stone-works and paintings of the 
San Agustin and Tierradentro areas of 
southern Colombia where hundreds of 
statues dot the landscape. 
Some 200 underground 
burial chambers contain sar- 
cophagi with carvings that 
evidence mastery of stone 
sculpture. The wallsand ceil- 
ings are covered with black 
and red geometric designs 
painted on white back- 
grounds. Amazing! Petro- 
glyphs and painted designs 
that have not been satisfac- 
torily explained are found 
all over South America. 
These astounding pre-his- 
torical artifacts had been in- 
vented, fabricated, and constructed — 
before Columbus was born. Then, as 
history would have it, the magnificent 
cultures of the Americas became known 
to adventurers from the Old World, and 
immediately people from the other con- 
tinents asked: ‘Where did the Indian 
come from?’’ 
Linguistic evidence can speak to that 
question. If not with definitive answers, 


at least suggestive hypotheses that can be 
further explored to reconstruct some- 
thing about the origins and history of the 
Indians. When two or more languages 
have come from the same origin, simi- 
larities remain in the separate languages 
in the way of phonological formulas and 
semantic categories as illustrated above. 
If the years of separation are not too 
great, the remnants of evidence can be 
retrieved. This is true for at least some 
4,000 years, as shown by Hittite and 
related Indo-European languages, where 
present-day evidence attests to a com- 
mon origin. For example, the word for 
‘foot’ in Hittite was /pata/, and Spanish 
speakers will recognize the translation. 
Hittite ‘grind’ /malla/ is recognizable 
compared with Spanish /moler/. The word 
for ‘water’ in Hittite was /watar/, and this 
is close enough for English speakers to 
recognize it. Hittite /yuga-/ is similar to 
both English ‘yoke’, and Spanish /yugo/. 
The methodology for devising formulas 
that provide the evidence for making 
statements about linguistic genetic rela- 
tionships is reliable up to a certain 
timeframe, but linguists do not know 
how much farther back in time the inves- 
gator can go. 


The concept of the Intercontinental Dictionary 
Series grew out of early experiences in recording 
languages of the Third World 


Since the beginnings of documenta- 
tion of South American languages there 
have been theories about linguistic con- 
nections with the Old World. None of 
these has been accepted enough to ex- 
plore further. In fact, it has been a taboo 


subject in academia for scholars to spend 
time pursuing such ‘“‘crazy’’ notions. 
The History of Ideas will have to give 
explanations for the ‘‘political correct- 
ness’’ that has directed academic re- 


search. 


In the meantime we can look at some 
evidences that are real enough to deserve 
serious thought. The map of the Atlantic 
Ocean shows the coastlines of South 
Americaand Africa to be relatively close. 
The Mediterranean Sea was the Center of 
the Universe to several cultures in an- 
cient days. The Hittites had an expres- 
sion that referred to the ‘Four corners of 
the world’ (the word was based on angles 
of the shoulder). One cannot help re- 
marking that the Inca empire also incor- 


porated the concept with their term 


Tawantinsuyu ‘Four corners 
of the world’. 

Sea-worthy sailors of the 
Mediterranean would not have 
been intimidated by the wide- 
open ocean to the west; and, in 
fact, it is but a hop, skip, and 
a jump across the highway of 
water to the next land. Fish 
would trail along for the ad- 
venture, and be available for 
eating. Onthe continent of the 
New World (to be named 
later), the sailors would find 
the mouths of the rivers wait- 
ing to take them upstream. 
One can envision any number of possible 
explorations at several places along the 
coast of South America. In the far north, 
the Orinoco River basin opens up easily 
to incoming adventurers. Along the 150- 
mile-wide mouth of the Amazon, there 
are abundant entries to forest and jungle- 
homes of exotic animals. Following the 
graceful curves of the South American 
continent leads one southward where 
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several other openings are obvious for 
exploration into the interior. 

Migrant people immediately claim 
new land by naming it, and 
place-names around the great 
Amazon River basin include 
many occurrences of a mor- 


pheme/pa/, which means, vari- liquid 
ously, ‘water, river, sea’. juice 
Present-day languages still ex- wave 
hibit the morpheme widely in swamp 
words that imply the presence 

of water, such as in ‘swamp’. bathe 
The morpheme is probably very 


soup 
milk 
damp 


ancient. It is used in combina- 
tions with other morphemes in 
present-day languages to con- 
struct ‘‘water words’’ such as, 
/para, paba, palaa, p*aran, 
paropapa/ ctc. I do not believe 
that it is an accident or coincidence that 
the Sumerian language also had a mor- 
pheme, /pa/, that means ‘river’. Thou- 
sands of years ago, this label was wide- 
spread in Europe; it is known to have 
been used in ancient times in hydronyms, 
in combination with other morphemes, 
in the sam. way that similar construc- 
tions occur in the Amazon region. 

There are other evidences which can 
be considered: The word for ‘grain’ in 
Sumerian was /Se/, pronounced somec- 
thing like “‘shay’’. A similar word (or 
morpheme) is found in many of the lan- 
guages of South America for ‘grain, seed’- 
- or ‘maize/corn’, as befits the location. 
Note proto Panoan /*siki/; Eseexa (of 
Bolivia) /Sixe/;, Yanomani /Siti/; Piro 
(Arawakan) of Peru /Sixi/; all of South 
America, and also North American Az- 
tec /siinti/. 

Above we noted that the morpheme 
for ‘water’, /pa/, occurs in many place 
names. In languages of the world it is 
common to have more than one way to 
express an idea. English has ‘water, rain, 
river’--all with the underlying idea of 
water, or liquid. The common denomi- 
nator is also expressed in South America 
in a syllable (or morpheme) /na/, which 
can be combined in many compounds. 
Cavinefia, another Tacanan language of 
Bolivia, illustrates the pervasiveness of 
such a morpheme which is used as a 
building block. In the following chart of 


cry 


muddy water na 
na wi-ya 
na me 


sprinkle 


Cavinefia vocabulary, the /na/ is seg- 
mented from the remainder of the word 
for purposes of highlighting it. 


na ‘water, liquid’ 


na 

ki 
na kaka 
na pako 
na bade 


ka-da 
sa-ya 
pa-ti-ya 


Other illustrations of linguistic re- 
semblances between the Old and the New 
Worlds are found in very basic vocabu- 
lary, essential for any culture to survive. 
The words for ‘fire’ in Cayapa and Colo- 
rado of Ecuador are /iii-, fli-/. Its occur- 
rence is not trivial, in that the morpheme 
occurs again and again in compounds 
throughout related vocabulary, such as: 
‘smoke, flame, ashes, embers, burn, ig- 
nite, charcoal’. One recalls Latin ‘ignis’ 
and other Indo-European languages that 
attest to the antiquity of this form, in 
languages such as Lithuanian /ugnis/ 
and Sanskrit /agnih/. In Trinitario of 
Bolivia (an Arawakan language) the word 
for ‘flame’ consists of ‘tongue + fire’, 
reminiscent of our expression ‘‘The 
flames lapped out of the fireplace’. The 
metaphor perhaps is based on perception 
of space/shape, noting that the flame and 
the tongue have a similar shape and 
movement. 

Indo-European languages have a di- 
minutive suffix /-kin/, cognate with 
/kind/, a Germanic word for ‘child’, for 
example in ‘kindergarten’. The mor- 
pheme may be used as a(word)stem or as 
a suffix; and it may be extended to non- 
human items, for example, ‘pumpkin’. A 
form exactly alike, /-kin/, occurs in 
Panare, a Cariban language of Venezu- 
ela, creating words for small person: 
‘child, boy, girl’. Further, it is extended 
to artifacts such as ‘small bowl’ /mara?- 


doka-da 


kin/, and ‘small plate’ /pitaarankin/. 
The Indo-European /-kin/suffix has its 
origins in kinship terms, all related to the 
‘gene’ in ‘genealogy’ and the 
‘kin’ in ‘kinship’. One of the 
kinship translations is ‘woman’ 
and it is hypothesized as a proto 
form/*g¥ena-*g”eni-/by schol- 
ars of Indo-European. In 
Chiriguano of Bolivia and Para- 
guayan Guarani, the word for 
‘woman’ is /kuiia/, a form close 
enough to cry out for explana- 
tion. Similar forms are found in 
kinship terms in Uto-Aztecan, 
in the northern hemisphere. 

Other South American kin- 
ship terms which are similar to 
Old World forms are: /na/ ‘fe- 
male (relative)’; /tata/ ‘father, 
grandfather’; /koko/ ‘grandfather, uncle’; 
/baba/ ‘grandparent, grandchild’; /toto/ 
‘uncle’; /dom(o)/ ‘ancestor’. The terms 
are glossed variously, according to the 
particular kinship system represented. 
For example, /koko/ may mean ‘grandfa- 
ther’ in one language and ‘uncle’ in 
another language. 

Words for body parts and kinship 
terms are reliably used in comparative 
linguistics, because they are among the 
most stable of vocabulary, as opposed to 
artifacts and inventions which are not 
universal. Ancient languages show ex- 
amples of the perseverance of these basic 
kinds of morphemes, when compared to 
contemporary languages. Thus, it would 
appear that the dozens of examples of 
similarities that occur in American In- 
dian languages are more than curious 
incidents. 

A final glance at Sumerian and Hittite 
vocabulary gives one a basis for looking 
further. Sumerian ‘drink’ is/nag/, which 
canbe compared with the ‘‘water words”’ 
above. Sumerian ‘mouth’ /ka/ is re- 
sembled in Uto-Aztecan languages and 
in South American languages, e.g. proto 
Tacanan /*-kaga/. Sumerian ‘neck, 
throat’ /gu/ and Hittite /kuttar/ can be 
compared to proto Uto-Aztecan /*kuta/; 
Cayapa (Ecuador) /kutu/; proto Quechuan 
/*kunka/, Also proto Indo-European 
‘knee’ /*genu-/; and proto Quechuan 
/*kunku(ri)/; and proto Jé/*k6n/. Com- 
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pare Sumerian ‘mountain’ /kur/ with 
Aymara /kul’u/; Chipaya /kuru/. 
Sumerian ‘man’ /lu/ and Cayapa /l’u-pu/ 
{literally, “penis-is]; Chipaya /luktaka/. 
Also proto Indo-European ‘sexual inter- 
course’ /*men-/, with Latin derivative 
‘love’ /munus/; compared with proto 
Quechuan /*muna/ ‘love’; Aymara /a- 
muna/; Aché (Tupian, in Paraguay) 
/memo/. Sumerian ‘hole’ /buru/ and 
Colorado (Ecuadory /foro/. Sumerian 
‘speak, word’ /inim/ and Hittite / 
memiya(n)-; compared with proto 
Quechan ‘/*Simi/; and proto Tacanan / 
*mimi-/. Finally, Hittite ‘boundary’ / 
mark-/; and proto Quechuan /*marka/ 
(‘town, place’); Aymara/marka/ (‘town’); 
and Cavinefia (Tacanan) /-makare/ 
(‘edge, border’). 

The mouth of a river is a beginning. 
Where the path/trail will lead, who can 
tell? Research begins with questions, and 
it doesn’t always end with satisfactory 
answers. But the questions deserve an- 
other look. And the journey is never 
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boring--never dull. It is full of intrigue 
and suspense--ever unfolding the intri- 
cacies of the human mind as expressed in 
language. 
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*The sounds of languages of the world 
may be symbolized in various ways, based 
on phonetic scripts, practical orthogra- 
phies, and national alphabets. Examples 
in this article are taken from various 
sources, using both phonetic (and 
phoemic) symbols (displayed between 
diagonals//), and practical orthographies, 
given in italics. A guide to pronunciation 


includes the following generalities. Vow- 
els are indicated with a basic 5-vowel 
system: /a/ as in ‘father’; front vowels / 
i,e/as in ‘machine’ and ‘pay’; back vow- 
els /u,o/ as in ‘suit’ amd ‘boat’. Conso- 
nants are: /p,t,k/ as in ‘pay, tack, kilo’; 
these are ‘‘stops’? which may be modi- 
fied in various ways, such as aspiration / 
k'/; orlabialization /k*/. Also glottal stop 
/?/ as occurs in the middle of ‘Oh Oh!’ 
Sibilant sounds have a greater variety of 
representation: /s/ as in ‘suit’; /S/ as in 
‘ship’; /¢/ as in ‘tsetse’; /5/as in ‘choco- 
late’. Fricative sounds are not always 
representable in English: /9/ as in blow- 
ing out a candle, or ‘phoocy!’; and velar 
/y/ asin Spanish ‘lago’; /x/as in German 
/Buch’. Nasal sounds are easy: /m,n/ as 
in ‘many, none’. Liquid sounds are: /1,r/ 
as in ‘lake, rat’; and they may be palatal- 
ized, /l’/as in ‘million’. If the reader is 
intimidated by now, ‘he or she will also 
realize that the phonetic comparison of 
languages should not be left in the hands 
of amateurs! o 
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Kool, With a View 


by Will Paine 


fter lunch take up my pen. The 

surfeit of visuals, the sudden, 

ocular biff of color and move- 
ment demands it. Swimming amid the 
chatter and shout of demand and supply 
I watch dining car occupants ordering 
secos of rice, chicken, fish, potato, egg, 
beans, pineapple chunks... In fact, I lie: it 
isnoa dining car, at least, in the Theroux 
sense. We are stationary, and the food 
transactions are conducted horizontally 
through the paneless windows. Me, Iam 
above all this -- one of the motley band 
perched on the roof -- the standard van- 
tage point for first-timers, landscape art- 
ists and children of all ages. Oh, and 
there are four carriages, of course, not 


just one... four dining-cum-passenger- 
cum-luggage/mail/livestock carriages, 
and every one endearingly independent 
of the other, each self-propelled, self- 
contained, unattached. When my car- 
riage, (the fourth), rolls up for lunch at 
dusty, crumbledown Carchi, catching up 
with No. 3 like a glee-crazed junior pup, 
the second carriage bangs and blasts on 
its way, a ball-bearing reaction to our 
kinetic energy. Yawing and lurching in 
pursuit of the lead car, it rumbles out of 
sight. Soon we are all strung out on the 
winding gradient, trundling down, ever 
down, two vertical kilometers down, 
bound, six hours away, for San Lorenzo 
and the Pacific. 


.. .a scenery manifest in the parched-hut 
architecture - sun-bleached tiles resting on 
wild sugarcane stems, gat-toothed 
walls of vertical planking... 


Ah, another deliberate dissimulation: 
they aren’t really carriages, either, but 
rather converted buses. With steering 
wheels. Converted buses. 

At Carchi I remember my only food 
that day has been the mandarines I sum- 
moned into the air as we pulled out of 
Ibarra. At my eager snatch the fruit had 
burst from their flimsy bag over the roof 
and elsewhere, and it wasn’t going to 
happen here. I send down for a boiled 
egg, and pounce on the inexpert delivery 
from aunskilled tot. She wants my money, 
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I want my change first, and my rooftop 
neighbors, unnecessarily but encourag- 
ingly, take over the dealings on my be- 
half. The point is non-negotiable. I’ve 
sold lollies on 5th Avenue and newspa- 
pers at Houston traffic lights, and I know 
that when the vehicle’s got to go where 
the vehicle’s got to go, the vendor keeps 
the change. I get the change, relayed by 
the arm of some truckless passenger, she 
gets herbill. Smilesall around, and we’re 
off to San Lorenzo. 

From the Ibarra plateau and the 
Panamerican highway linking Quito with 
Colombia we have lurched into the con- 
voluted cut gouged by the Mira River. 
This is the steepest section of the journey, 
high, dry, almost Kurdish. The tunnels 
come quickly, and so does the first stop- 
page. A minor screefall has the first three 
cars backed up between the gaping maw 
ofatunnel anda yawning, bridged chasm. 
My mind goes back to the bus journey 
from Quito the previous night... the boul- 
ders hidden behind strewn branches, the 
blazing tires... Did Columbus know what 
he was starting 500 years ago to the day? 
With a little organization and fore- 
thought, I think, the indigenous people 
could make this an eventful run. They 
don’t make it eventful. Their quarrel is 
elsewhere with other people, differently 
symbolic. But then this is not indigenous 
country, and my fellow travellers are not 
indigenous. They are African blacks and 
browns. This is negro country. 

Accounts of black immigration are 
various and blurred. The slave trade in- 
flux overland from Cartagena, Colom- 
bia, was a major factor. People also write 
of Pizarro delivering black slaves to the 
Pacificcoast. Add to this the legend of the 
Guayaquil-bound slave ship wrecked off 
the south coast injecting a liberated strain 
into the veins of whatever population was 
to arrive later. And the history of the 
railway? The sources are elusive. Sixty 
years to complete, I let fantasy reign. 
Fifty thousand deaths. One for every five 
sleepers. Yellow fever. The works. .. But 
no such thing. Just a splurge of activity 
between 1948 and 1957. French Compa- 
nies. But wait: De Lesseps was French, 
and he had problems shovelling earth in 
Panama. There’s an epic tradition here 
somewhere, I know it. 


We rattle and roll along at a fluctuat- 
ing 25 mph, which is a ponderous, delib- 
erate pace on open stretches but quite a 
rollick when you’ re flicking through the 
greenery. Trailing vegetation lifts over 
us in the slipstream. I ease my buttocks 
on the sack, and behind me a fettered 
brace of chickens squawk and blink. A 
heavy armchair is what I need, four- 
footed to take the curvature of the roof 
... the roof: a powder ad dream of grease, 
gunge and indelible goo. The plastic 
sheeting I’ve brought along for rain is 
now being used as a groundsheet by five 
Foolish Virgins. The middle two car- 
riages are in a godly state of cleanliness, 
so why no demographic shift to the less 
squalid roofs, I wonder and ask. Blank 
stares. Another tack: Why don’t they let 
us on the other roofs? ‘“They don’t let us 
on the other roofs,’’ comes the reply, 
flinging me prostrate with Damascan 
enlightenment. I have resigned myself to 
thesenon-communications, and it’s noth- 
ing specially Ecuadorian: ask a shop- 
keeper where you can get staples, and 
he’ll say he hasn’t got staples, but at least 
he’s telling the truth. But it turns out, 
even this isn’t true. 


The very fabric of 
the place murmured 


‘ferrocarril' 


Down, always gradually down, 
through the tangled shock of verdure, 
through sun-and-rain-cracked hamlets, 
past Rio Blanco, where the Mira’s brown 
surge is joined by the cold black and 
green of its tributary, past Rocafuerte 
(pop. 80), which seems so busy. An 
unpaved road still matches our progress 
up the hillside a way, riding roughshod 
and regardless round the bulldozed bluffs, 
but the train is the life and soul of the 
valley. Forget the toot-toots of departure, 
the flag-downs, the feverish loadings, 
the waving railway children... the very 
fabric of the place murmurs ferrocarril: 
there are the heavy-duty handcarts built 


around an old locomotive wheel; the 
telegraph poles - upended lengths of 
rusting track; even a track girder serving 
as a water channel. Then, shifting and 
plying between the tethered punctua- 
tions ofcow and pig, the people: the worn 
and the bent; the glazed and gasp-racked 
field toilers; the babes and kiddies star- 
ing naked and bookless from front yards 
pecked bare; and theridged taper of hard, 
honed male torsos, pert and perfect, arms 
terrible as steam pistons. At one stop I 
read two notices on the station front, both 
testimonies to the tick of life: one a poster 
publicizing the 2nd Festival of Afro- 
Ecuadorian Music and Dance, the other 
a plaque to the building - the self-con- 
gratulatory back slap of petty centralized 
bureaucracy. 

You don’t make this trip for the wild- 
life, you make it above all for the scenery, 
a scenery manifest in the parched-hut 
architecture - sun-bleached tiles resting 
on wild sugarcane stems, gat-toothed 
walls of vertical planking... the train 
rumbles and brays its way through this, 
and then nature bursts in around, and if 
you don’t want the description, skip to 
San Lorenzo, if you think that’s whére 
this ends. We nudge and stroke our way 
down the trestled swath, between the 
twisting, feathered sprawl of jungle, past 
a three-dimensional forest floor, shape- 
less, unnavigable. From this vibrant matt 
the tight, concentrated nodes oflife spring 
like sweat: bees nests, bats flickering in 
festooned tunnel entrances, papaya in 
their clustered beads... Trembling from 
every nook and verge are plantain fronds, 
smooth as ploughshares, proud as whale 
flukes, or ragged as bunting. Wild cane 
shiver and bow like Cleopatra’s maids. 
Back in the villages, sweet bananas wink 
from bodega apertures - the pudgy, many- 
fingered bunches, or the blunt truncheon- 
types, beached on the sill, thick as 
pouches. We churn below hillsides of 
sparsely knitted plots where the cabuya 
stocks stand like ranks of headdressed 
Zulus. From their starched, broadsword 
leaves, via hidden processes, come the 
white, fibrous string we see diminutively 
stacked in tight-lipped, trackside bales. 
Plastic-wrapped charcoal bundles, too, 
await collection. And alongside all this, 
always the River Mira, barely kayakable, 
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rushing through its cloven shale. 
Ofcourse, even divine fields like these 
can pale after a while, and when they do 
there are those occasional totems to re- 
call privately to each traveller the primal 
attraction and savagery of the place: the 
soaring pillar of a ceiba tree; the guns of 
DIY piping, shouldered Dick Whittington 
style; that boulder-strewn tributary, a 
barbaric staircase; the guano dash of 
waterfall; and those same massive blue 
butterflies that light your way in the 
Darien and Oriente, flapping like ravens 
before you. Eighty kilometers from the 
sea one pea-green wall falls away to 
reveal the virgin junglescape below, dark 
and lumpy, headlands and horizons re- 
ceding from sight in thickening mantles 


The tunnels come quickly, 
and so does the first stoppage. 


of nimbus. Far off, a day’s march from 
the railway, each flecked with its one 
light-colored dot of habitation, are the 
isolated cleared areas. ““Every year a 
chunk the size of Scotland,”’ they say... 

I have not done my homework. There 
are no roads out of San Lorenzo. Unless, 
like me, you have been disabused in 
advance on the roof of the autocarril, the 
blow may be unpleasantly abrupt. One 


suspects that the adage about travelling 
hopefully was coined somewhere like 
here, since one’s first reaction on arrival 
may be smartly to continue travelling 
hopefully. There is nothing wrong with 
most parts of small, flat San Lorenzo that 
evacuation, demolition, fumigation and 
canalization would not put right. Admit- 
tedly, when I say this I am being overly 
uncharitable for effect, but one linguistic 
fact imposes itself: all the sensitive, kid- 
glove ways there are of saying ‘undevel- 
oped’, are little more than craven euphe- 
misms. A day of trackside communities 
have prepared you for the end of the line, 
but unless you’ve read the blurbs you 
don’texpect itto end like this. No beaches, 
either. No crashing surf, no panoramic 


seam of converging sea and sky to clear 
the mind of jungle... just an island-stop- 
pered exit to the ocean and an obscene, 
waveless lap amongstthe reeds and wharf 
piles. But if the new arrival turns back 
inward and quells the rising panic fed 
upon by boat-ticket merchants, there is 
something to be had from San Lorenzo. 
You don’t need the outboard canoe to- 
wards Esmeraldas -- at least, notyet. You 
can slip northwards, by boat, out of the 
country, but Colombia’s not going any- 


where. What you should do, perhaps, is 
let a boy earn his tip from the owner by 
leading you to the Carondelet Hotel, or 
the Ibarra. His faultless manners are 
innocuous, if not entirely innocent: he 
hopes to be retained -- don’t discuss 
remuneration at this stage, so sordid -- 
and the visitor can do worse than this, for 
an insider is the key to wringing some- 
thing from the place. The lad will track 
down marimba music and dancing for 
you, or thrash you at billiards in the pool 
‘hall,’ or answer questions for you (some- 
times his own) as you wait for your fish 
dish. Ifyou have forgotten the spelling of 
the capital of Albania, there is clever- 
dick exhibitionist who will tell you -- he 
won’t discuss remuneration at this stage, 


and may never. Sosordid. Then the town: 
it is too small for you to be anonymous 
walking about, so tactics are up to the 
visitor. The thing is, it’s as black as 
Harlem, and like Harlem -- and unlike 
high, white, cool Quito -- life goes on in 
the streets and around the square’s 
benches. And it goes on late into the 
night. Whatever publicevent is going on, 
you can probably get to know about it. 
It’s about 200 slightly slower kilome- 
ters back up to Ibarra. I thought I'd take 
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anormal seat inside and read until I got where I was heading, 
but the squash is airless and intolerable. I can have all that back 
in Quito. Sol climb on top of the first car, and we roil up through 
the jungle. One of my rooftop companions is an amiable and 
garrulous 60 year-old, almost always incomprehensible, and 
often incoherent, it seems; I never get out of him why more 
people don’t have a cow grazing in the overgrowth. He is 
transporting two sugarcanes, monstrous vaulting poles, until 
one of them gets brushed off the roof as he declaims to me and 
the heavens. When he alights I have a happy urge to pay for his 
loss. He says no, that isn’t it. “They are presents.’’ I don’t see 
the connection, but then maybe that’s my tragedy. We come 
upon Carchi some considerable time after. There is still a hefty 
last stretch up to Ibarra, but my journey, to most intents and 
purposes, ends there with me staring down at the dinner tables, 
bare and silent now. 

Butbefore all this I return as far as Rocafuerte, thetiny station 
that had looked so busy. In the rainy, afternoon quiet I watch the 
last carriage for two days disappear into the darkening skirts of 
the hillside. The unoccupied stationmaster, white, diminutive 
in T-shirt and shapeless trousers, nears. We both want company 
and make much of the other’s casual overtures. He partakes of 


. ..a fluctuating 25 mph, which is a ponderous, deliberate pace on open 
stretches but quite a rollick when you're flicking through the greenery. 


A heavy armchair is what I need, four-footed to take the curvature of the roof 
... the roof: a powder ad dream of grease, gunge and indelible goo. 


my fizzy pop and then shows me a cane distillery up in the hills. 
The old owner takes me on a tour, I sipped pure alcohol and say 
I'll go blind. He shows me a rice pestle and mortar made from 
a tree trunk. I feel its worn rough-smoothness with my fingers. 
We consider the valley’s topology. Back in the village the 
stationmaster brings me tamales of coarse maize paste steamed 
in banana leaves. He leads with some conversation on the 
Channel Tunnel and accepts my invitation to dine onthe general 
store lady’s fare. The grand-daughter bubbles uncontainably 
and digs out her English vocab book. In termtime she lives with 
her mother up the line and commutes to Ibarra. They ask me 
what my family thinks, as if1 am [4 years old and not twice that, 
and study my face closely. Inever quite know how to answer that 
one, so I say my sister is getting marricd that day in England 
(which she is), and it serves. I sleep in a mosquito-less, concrete 
boxroom at the station, with one unobtrusive cockroach for 
company, and next morning walk ten kilometers up the track to 
Rio Blanco, where a carriage is turning round for Ibarra. The 
inter-village traffic, on foot and horseback. The tunnels. And 
everything I’ve seen too quickly on the way down. 

The stationmaster’s name is Pedrito. oO 
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Sez Who? 


Of Waterfalls and Boundary Markers 


plat. A fat droplet of water self- 
destructs on my tent. I peer out. 
Gray mist swirls around the 
pink, vertical sandstone cliff. 
Jim Valentine, my photogra- 
pher partner, is not yet stirring, 
so I settle back for a few moments of 
daydreaming. In the first light of dawn, 
Imuse about the /993 Information Please 
Almanac list of the world’s tallest water- 
falls. The height given for “‘Cuquenan,”’ 
supposedly the third highest, is 2000 
feet. This height appears again in the 
1993 World Almanac. 

Precisely 2000 ft? Not 1999 or 2001? 
This has got to be an estimate. For years 
I’ve wondered how they came up with 
that figure. After first spotting Kukenan 
Falls from the foothills of Mt. Roraima in 
1987, I’ve had second thoughts about the 
published height. Kukenan is the Span- 
ish transliteration of Pemon Indian words 
meaning dirty water, referring to the 
turbidity of the river of the same name 
after heavy rains. Cuquenan is the angli- 
cized version. While impressive, Kukenan 
Falls simply doesn’t look 2000 ft. 

Today, December 15, 1992, I may be 
the first person to measure El Salto 
Kukenan. At this moment Iam within an 
hour’s easy walk to the top of the famous 
waterfall. I’ve pitched my tent in a pro- 
tected nook on the summit ofa large mesa 
called Kukenan Tepui, reached after four 
days of arduous trekking, cliff climbing, 


By D. Bruce Means 


Author camped at base of Cerro Kukenan. 


and rugged summit exploration. Valen- 
tine and I came here to photograph the 
area for a table-top book about tepuis and 
the fabulous wilderness of southeastern 
Venezuela. This morning is the only 
chance I’ll have to view the top of the 
waterfall. 

I’m up at 6:00 a.m. to pack my gear. 
Lucio, my porteador, and I will make a 
mad dash to the top of Salto Kukenan. 
Because of an injured back, Jim will head 
down the mountain with two other men 


we have hired. 

We made camp ona flat bench of hard 
sandstone atop the 1500-foot cliffs that 
encircle the mountain’s crest. Weath- 
ered sofier sandstones rise stair-step fash- 
ion another 300 meters or more to form 
the relatively flat, but rugged, topogra- 
phy of the mesa top, about 20 km’ in area. 
Kukenan Falls drops from a rocky cre- 
vasse cut into this bench. 

Lucio and I climb to about 9440 ft. 
above our camp located at about 9240 ft. 
Theexpensive Swiss-madealtimeters I’ve 
used in the past have fluctuated in their 
readings as muchas plus or minus 500 ft. 
The Global Positioning System, while 
available in Venezuela, is not yet cali- 
brated to accurately triangulated bench- 
marks. So today I’m using a wristwatch 
altimeter sensitive to barometric pres- 
sure. Published information says Kukenan 
is about 8700 ft., yet my trusty wrist 
altimeter already reads about 8% higher. 
Lacking the accuracy of the more sophis- 
ticated and expensive systems, it should, 
nonetheless, permit me to test whether El 
Salto Kukenan is the world-class water- 
fall claimed in the record books. Quite 
simply, I intend to subtract the measure- 
mentI take at the base of the falls from the 
one I get at the top. 

Squishy peat beneath our feet, we 
meander among black rocks shaped by 
wind and water. Small patches of pink 
sand separate rock gardens of tiny leaved 
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plants that grow in protected notches in 
the stony landscape or in small wet ba- 
sins scoured in the bedrock and filled 
with black peat. The green strap leaves of 
Stegolepis guianensis, prickle-tipped 
bunches of the artichoke-like Orectanthe 
sceptrum, stalked whorls of tepui sun- 
dews, the upright urns of red sun pitch- 
ers--all tell me Lam at high altitude in the 
Guayana Highlands, the inspiration for 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s novel, Lost 
World. 

Draining the interior of the tepui, Rio 
Kukenan--herea series of trickles--passes 
underfoot. Lucio and I head to the far 
south end of the bench, where the great 
1500-foot vertical cliff face forms a gi- 
gantic dog-leg. We inch our way beyond 
it and drop down onto a long rocky ledge 
paralleling the great escarpment. From 
here we hope to look back and photo- 
graph El Salto Kukenan. I creep to the 
edge of the dizzying drop. Lucio, in the 
grips of severe acrophobia, will not get 
closer than about twenty feet. 

Breathtaking! In the early morning, 
this is the best view ever in all my three 
trips to the Roraima-Kukenan massif. 
The mist lifts. There is not a cloud in the 
sky, the air crystal clear. A spectacular 
view! But, alas, I cannot see the great 


The crevasse (grieta) on the summit "bench" of 
Cerro Kukenan through which Rio Kukenan 
flows before plunging as WI Salto Kukenan. 


waterfall which is hidden behinda shoul- 
der of the cliff. At my feet, I look down on 
vast plains rolling away in the distance, 
and on the Rio Kukenan flowing toward 
its confluence with the larger Rio Caroni. 
In hues of green and earth-brown, the 
land stretches away to the horizon, with 
nary a house nora road to be seen. On my 
right the cliff face of Kukenan is bathed 
in early morning sunlight. 


This gives me a crude 
estimate of the 
elevation of Rio Kukenan - 
- about 1500 ft. 


At the top of the bench the elevation 
reads 9120 ft. We then continue down to 
the grieta (crevasse) through which the 
Rio Kukenan flows. Before reaching the 
grieta, the Rio Kukenan lazily spills 
from one rectangular pool to another 
following a small crack in flat stair-steps 
of polished sandstone. Once it enters the 
crevasse, it turns sharply to the south. 

At the point where the river enters the 
grietal see a way to get down into the 20- 
ft. wide chasm. Lucio is anxious to leave, 
but I can’t restrain myself. It’s an easy 
descent and if I can climb down into the 
crevasse I can get a crude measure of the 


top ofthe salto. [shout to Lucio, ‘Amigo, 
bajamos en la grieta!’’ Then, out of film, 
and heady with excitement for this new 
adventure, I drop my backpack, ‘tripod, 
and camera jacket, and, blissfully free, I 
hop from rock to rock into the crack. Four 
hundred and fifty ft. down, it widens to 
some 320 ft. From a ridge in the canyon, 
I look around for Lucio. He is way back 
near my backpack peering out from be- 
hind a rock with a grin. I motion him to 
follow me, and take off again. 

Further into the canyon I look back 
once more. Lucio is nowhere in sight. 
Then I remember. My money, passport, 
airline ticket, cameras, priceless exposed 
film, and other valuables are in my back- 
pack. This is the first time I don’t have it 
with me. The thought that my friend 
Lucio might be tempted to make a small 
expropriation has dampened my enthu- 


siasm for clamboring around the canyon. 


Not knowing him well, I wonder if he’s 
capable of thievery. I’m plagued with 
suspicions and, at the same time, feel 
guilty for not trusting Lucio. If only he 
were with me! Why is he hanging back? 

In the end I press on. On a ridge about 
1350 ft. from where the Rio Kukenan 
enters the grieta I come to a place where 
the water runs below me. Here, the bro- 
ken terrain is rugged. To reach the point 
of the final plunge would require at least 
half a day working down the canyon, 
possibly by spelunking through caves, 
and assisted by a rope. Climbing down as 
close to the water as possible, I take a 
reading. Nine thousand, eighty feet. 
From where | stand, I estimate the water 
to be about 20 ft. below me. This gives me 
a crude estimate of the elevation of Rio 
Kukenan -- about 1500 ft. and the point 
where it plunges off the tepui: about 9060 
ft. This is some 60 ft. lower than where it 
enters the grieta. I would imagine that 
the river drops at least this much again 
before taking the final plunge. Its eleva- 
tion at that point would be no more than 
about 9000 ft. 

I hurry back. When I reach my back- 
pack, Lucio is nowhere in sight. I imme- 
diately pull out my wallet. Nothing is 
missing. A quick check of my sack full of 
500-Bolivar notes...it’s all there too. 
Lastly, the money belt. All eight hundred 
dollar bills. Everything is intact. What 
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relief! Before there’s time to replace the 
bills, I am startled by a gargoyle-like 
figure on the skyline. There, grinning 
from ear to ear, is Lucio, crouching low 
and watching me. My counting the money 
says it all. He knows why. I am embar- 
rassed and ashamed. Only his acropho- 
bia kept him from following the crazy 
gringo. 

Some 600 feet west of where Rio 
Kukenan meets the bench I see in the 
distance what appears to bea flag. It flaps 
in the breeze atop a flagpole on a small 
hill rising some twenty feet above the 
bench. Curious, I wander over to see who 
would go to the trouble to erect a ten-foot 
flagpole on top ofa tepui. It’s not the red, 
white, and yellow flag of Venezuela. 
Maybe the National Geographic Soci- 
ety? AsI get nearer, I see the flagis green, 
yellow and blue, almost like the flag of 
Brazil. But Kukenan is entirely inside 
the borders of Venezuela. It can’t be a 
Brazilian flag. 

The Portuguese words ‘‘Ordem e 
Progresso’’ over the stars of the Southern 
Cross prove me wrong. It IS the flag of 
Brazil! A short distance away I notice a 
bronze plaque firmly embedded in fresh 
concrete. It is dated exactly 9 days ear- 
lier! Apparently I am the first person to 
encounter what is clearly a foreign intru- 
sion into Venezuelan soil. The plaque 
was apparently placed here by the Brazil- 
ian Army, and boldly proclaims, “‘For 
the People of Amazonia.”’ I’m 
quite familiar with the loca- 
tion of the Brazil-Venezuela 
border--and this is definitely 
not it. True, a small wedge of 
land on top of Mt. Roraima 
lies in Brazilian territory be- 
cause it sheds water into the 
Amazon River, but Cerro 
Kukenan, west of Roraima, is 
entirely within Venezuela ac- 
cording to all my maps. In- 
credulous, I set up my tripod 
and take a couple of shots. 
When I get back to civiliza- 
tion, I resolve to find out what 
the hell this is all about. 

Wereach ourearlier camp- 
site around 9:30 a.m. where I 
find Jim has left behind his 


big panorama camera for me to carry. 
What with Jim’s camera, my backpack, 
my own camera equipment, and weighty 
tripod I’m carrying a heavy load as we 
start down the mountain. Somewhere 
along the way I drop my water bottle. 
Down a 15-foot drop we go, using a dead 
tree for a ladder. We squeeze through 
Narrow passageways and then make a 
tricky descent down the cliff face. Lucio 
is clearly in terror as he ropes me down 
his pack. Thirsty, I reach for my water 
bottle. It’s gone. Lucio offers to retrieve 
it but I say no, thinking we will find 
plenty of water on the way down. 


Kukenan is entirely inside 
the borders of Venezuela. 
It‘can’t be a Brazilian flag. 


We come to a narrow catwalk along a 
tall cliff face. This is the most dangerous 
passage of the trail. I teeter across to 
safety. Looking back, I see Lucio frozen 
with fear. There is little I can do to help 
until he comes closer and can hand down 
his backpack. In one of his more verbal 
moments during the trip he blurts out, 
“‘Tengo miedo!”’ I know, I know. 


Eventually he makes it across. Now I 
am very thirsty. Maybe I should have 
gone back for my water bottle after all. 
Lucio says we’ ll find water at the base of 
the cliff. In ‘‘Una hora y medio,’’ he 
claims. As we struggle on, I can almost 
see the wonderful, clear, cool water trick- 
ling down bare rock below us. 

I’mwiped out. ’ mcarrying more now 
than when we climbed up and our route 
forces us to keep climbing uphill to get 
around giant rock pinnacles as we de- 
scend. My tongue sticks to the roof of my 
mouth. Just to spit out the glutinous 
saliva takes great force. It’s hot and I feel 
my strength ebbing away. 

Stomach spasms, too. I pause to catch 
my breath. Where’s that water? Finally, 
we stagger up to the pools I remember 
seeing four days ago. But now they’re 
bone dry. Even the base of the cliffis dry. 
There’s no water at all. 

I plop down inanguish. Fromyears on 
the trail, I know well the need to carry 
water. I’m now so thirsty I can’t push on. 
In desperation I try to cut a deal with 
Lucio. I propose leaving my pack in the 
bushes if, for an extra day’s wages, he’ll 
come back for it. He doesn’t bite. Instead, 
he takes my tripod. Bless him. ‘‘Poco a 
poco,’” he advises, and I watch as he goes 
on ahead, disappearing into the dense 
vegetation. 


Brazilian Army plaque cemented in concrete 
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Sitting in the shade helps. I search the 
cliff for even a droplet of previous agua. 
There! A glistening pearl of water drops 
from a clump of moss. It has to be satu- 
rated to drip at all, I reason, never dream- 
ing I’deverbethis thirsty. Wrenching off 
a wad of moss, I press it to my mouth and 
suck and get a cool and life-giving gulp 
of water, along witha lot of sand, live and 
dead vegetation and god-knows-what- 
else. Well, what the hell. I pull down all 
the moss I can reach, suck it dry and spit 
out pieces of moss and grit. Then I set 
about squeezing more moss until I have 
a plastic cupful of scuzzy water in which 
aresquiggling greenish worm-like midge 
larvae and other small animalcules I try 
not to see. 

No matter. I swill it all and feel better 
almost immediately. At least well enough 
to start down the trail once more. It 
doesn’t last. A hun- 
dred feet or so un- 
der the hot tropical 
sun is enough to 
sweat out my para- 
mecium-laden 
mosswater. Moving 
slowly again, I try 
not to think of what 
my intestinal con- 
dition will be in an 
hour or two. Lurch- 
ing forward, I come 
upon Lucio, 
perched on a large 
lichen-tattooed 
rock. ““Hay agua 
aqui,’’ he says. I 
rush up, fondly ex- 
pecting to see some 
little creeklet tin- 
kling under the 
rocks. Where? Lucio points to a huge 
tank bromeliad. I groan. The water that 
collects between the leaves of this plant is 
home to one of the most thriving commu- 
nities of microorganisms on earth: bacte- 
ria, algae, fungi, protozoans. These are 
filtered out and eaten by nematodes, crus- 
taceans, insects, tadpoles and almost 
anything else you can imagine. Under- 
neath this brew is brown goop composed 
of decaying plant matter and animal 
excrement. Thirsty as lam, I’m not ready 


for this. True, in desperation I’ve drunk 
this kind of water before, but only after 
I'd squeezed it through an expensive 
micropore filter. Drinking it straight 
seems an invitation to disaster. 

Undaunted by my feelings of queeze, 
Lucio tips over the big bromeliad and 
empties the contents into a cooking pan. 
True, I can’t see anything moving in the 
broth, but the bladders ofthe carnivorous 
plant, Utricularia humboldtii, wouldn’t 
be growing in it if it wasn’t full of tiny 
creatures. Clearly, Lucio expects me to 
guzzle it down. He also expects gratitude 
for saving my life. 

So, how can I refuse? Anyway, as they 
say... ‘‘might as well get hung for a 
sheep as a lamb,”’ and all that. What if I 
were to swallow a mere mouthful and 
still come down with some horrible intes- 
tinal disease? I quaff deeply and long. It 


Rugged sandstone summit of Cerro Kukenan 


has a sulfurous taste. I may get sick but I 
won 'tdie thirsty. Meanwhile, Lucio goes 
about draining four more big bromeliads 
and I drink this, too. I urge him to take a 
drink. He balks. 

By 3:00, or just about the time it took 
me to sweat out all the bromeliad water, 
we reach a small creeklet in a cool, moist 
wood. I slurp down two pansful of water, 
laced with powdered Gatorade. I feel 


much better. No stomach pains yet and 
it’s been two hours. Can it be that I will 
survive the bromeliad soup? 

Minutes after leaving the refreshing 
creek, we burst out of woody cloud forest. 
In the distance I see a small speck that I 
know to be Jim, lying on the ground at 
one of our old campsites halfa kilometer 
below. Behind me rises the full height of 
Salto Kukenan. I am already below the 
bottom of the waterfall. 

I’m bushed and it’s getting late, but 
I’ve got to climb back up to the base of the 
falls to measure its elevation. Lucio sus- 
pects what I’m up to and I can see he’s 
against coming along. I borrow his ma- 
chete. A short distance back up the trail 
I turn to see Lucio bolting off down hill. 

Alone now, I struggle to overcome my 
fatigue. The success of the trip hinges on 
getting this altitude reading. Climbing 
down offa rock, my 
heel catches on the 
edge. Suddenly, I’m 
falling backwards. It 
all happens so 
quickly, but some- 
how I sprain my 
ankle as I plummet 
down head first and 
crash in a heap. 
Whatluck! A three- 
feet deep wiry mat 
of Dicranop-teryx 
fern cushioned my 
fall. I liethere, look- 
ing up at my legs 
and then anew dan- 
ger -- WASPS! 

Slowly, I shift 
my weight. Hap- 
pily, the wasps de- 
part. I sit up, try to 
stand. My ankleis only slightly sprained. 
I can walk on it. I hobble uphill, rather 
more appreciative of Lucio’s desire to get 
away. At first glance, it looks like the 
terrain is covered by knee-deep vegeta- 
tion, but as I forge upward, I enter an area 
of ferns and woody shrubs up to six feet 
high. Even where it’s lower, it’s so thick 
and wiry I can’t see my feet when I’m 
standing in it. Every swing of the ma- 
chete unleashes a cloud of yellow dust, 
the spores of the club mosses that leaves 
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me gasping and choking. Stout tree 
ferns defy the machete and their 
fronds rip my skin. Further, the 
ground cover conceals cracks that 
could snap a leg. Slowly ascending, 
an encounter with a tropical black- 
berry with catclaw thorns, leaves my 
hands and arms a checkerboard of 
red scratches. The good part is that 
it’scovered with sweet and sour black 
fruits full of water and sugar. A cool 
rain falls and I feel better. At length, 
I reach the base of Salto Kukenan and 
get my reading -- 7750 ft. 


Salto Kukenan’s 
longest free fall of 
water, would only be 
about 850 ft. 


I’m well aware that any elevation 
measured by this altimeter is subject 
to errors. First, any altimeter must be 
calibrated to some known altitude. 
Then too, there is no doubt a large 
error in the exact elevation of any 
particular place that results from the 
technological limitations of such an 
unsophisticated instrument, to say 
nothing of the known variations in- 
herent in measuring altitude with 
barometric pressure alone. Nonethe- 
less, my purpose is simply to see if the 
frequently published figures listing 
Kukenan Waterfall as 2000 ft. high 
are credible. For this purpose the 
wrist altimeter is adequate. I get a 
crude measure by subtracting my 
reading at the base of the falls from 
the one I took this morning where the 
river plunges off the summit. 

My lowest reading at the summit 
was 9060 ft. My estimate of the alti- 
tude at the base of the falls is 7750 ft. 
The difference is 1310 ft. Kukenan 
River may plunge off the tepui a full 
200 ft. lower than the top of the cliff 
it cuts into, or 160 ft. lower than 
where I got my 9060 ft. reading. The 
maximum height of Kukenan Falls 


by my crude measurements, there- 
fore, can be only 1150 feet. 

There is, of course, another prob- 
lem when it comes to judging the 
true height of the waterfall. The free 
fall of water may be interrrupted by 
a bulge of rocks about 400 ft. above 
its base. All during our observations 
over the past week the falls fell onto 
this rocky protuberance. Was it be- 
cause winds buffeted the narrow 
ribbon of water? I never got an 
opportunity to observe the falls when 
the air was still so I cannot say for 
certain if the water falls freely to its 
base at the top of the talus slope. If 
the falls strike the promontory, this 
would mean an upper and lower 
falls, and the upper falls, or Salto 
Kukenan’s longest free fall of wa- 
ter, would only be about 850 ft. This 
would place El Salto Kukenan way 
down on the list of world records, 
around number ten or less. 

At 6:00 p.m., dog tired and bone 
weary, I cross the Kukenan River 
and start up its far ridge in rolling 
savanna land, the waterfall now a 
few kilometers behind me. Ahead I 
see tomy delight, my already erected 
tent awaiting my tired bones. Soon 
Jim and I are going over the day’s 
trials on the trail. The campsite Jim 
chose is magnificent. The Kukenan 
River sings 100 feet below us. Wesit 
ona high foothill ridge in low grassy 
savanna with Cerro Kukenan loom- 
ing up on our left and the massive 
cliff-face of Mount Roraima on the 
right. The setting sun casts a rosy- 
orange glow on Roraima and her 
skirting mists. 

Our three guides have pitched 
camp a mile or so further down, but 
they turn up soon after dark. They 
are out of food. I whip up two pots of 
chicken curry riceon my small MSG 
stove. While we sup I launch into the 
debunking of a 2000-foot El Salto 
Kukenan. Of course, I claim to la- 
ment the dethroning of this famous 
waterfall from its position as the 


Wind and water sculpted rock, 
"Guardian of Kukenan." 


Endemic tepui toad, Oreophrynella quelchhii, on 
endemic orchid, Habenaria rosaimensis. 
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world’s third tallest. “‘But, Sefior,’’ one 
of the guides replies, ‘‘perhaps you don’t 
know of the much taller waterfall hidden 
northeast of the tepui? It drops into Devil 
Canyon. On rare occasions when the 
mists lift and the rains have charged the 
creeks of the summit, you can see it 
across the canyon off Mt. Roraima.’’ Oh, 
Yeah. 

I zip myself into my tent and bed 
down. Eleven hours of nonstop walking 
and climbing--the worst kind, mostly 
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downhill. Visions of the new, not-so-tall 
waterfall float in my mind. I smile in- 
wardly. I now have an excuse for another 
visit to the Lost Worlds of Kukenan and 
Roraima, 

Returning tothe U.S. I send offa letter 
with photos of the Brazilian flag atop 
Cerro Kukenan, to the Venezuelan 
Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. I 
am informed by return mail that Venezu- 
ela has notified the government of Brazil 
about the plaque and the flag left on 


Caracas, 


CG. FiB33 


Tengo el agrado de dirigirme s usted en la ocasi6n de 
agradecer su valiosa colaboraci6n con este Despacho al proporcionar, 
a través de la Fundaci6n Terramar y de su Presidente el Dr. Armando 
Michelangeli, la informaci6n sobre el hallazgo de la placa y bandera 
colocadas por el ejército brasilefio en el monte Kukendn, territorio 


venezolano. 


Igualmente, la remisi6n de las fotograffas fue de gran 


utilidad para la comprobaci6n de los hechos. 


Las medidas pertinentes fueron tomadas en su oportunidad 
y se remiti6 una Nota Verbal al Gobierno de Brasil notificando lo 


sucedido. 


Reconozco a través de su correspondencia sus sentimientos 


de aprecio y admiraci6n por Venezuela. 


Le reitero en nombre del 


Sefior Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores y en el mfo propio las gra- 
cias y hago propicia la ocasi6n para manifestarle mis sentimientos de 


alta estima y consideraci6n. 


JVC/ii.- 


Venezuelan soil by the Brazilian army. 

Back in Venezuela a month later, I 
learn from friends of claims that the 
plaque is just marker #7 of the old Brazil- 
Venezuela frontier. Still, by moving the 
marker to Kukenan, Brazil effectively 
lops off Mt. Roraima and a couple of 
hundred square miles from Venezuela. I 
also hear that only brief mention of the 
Brazilian incursion has appeared in the 
newspapers. I wonder why the govern- 
ment hasn’t been hollering its head off - 
- after all, if somebody had tried to cut off 
the corner of my property by moving a 
boundary marker I would be screaming 
bloody murder at the top of my lungs. 

It is suggested to me that perhaps the 
matter is being dealt with by low profile 
diplomacy, possibly the wisest course of 
action, especially when dealing with a 
more powerful neighbor with whom there 
have been border skirmishes elsewhere. 
There’s already plenty of tension be- 
tween Brazil and Venezuela over Brazil- 
ian garimpieros (gold and diamond min- 
ers) illegally entering Venezuela across 
the common borders of Estado Bolivar 
and Territorio Federal Amazonas. 

So what’s a poor South American 
Explorer to do? Blowing the whistle on 
Brazil will probably get me the Persona 
Non Grata award, and get me barred 
from traveling there again. Similarly, 
impugning the world-class rank of one of 
its lovely waterfalls may not endear me to 
my Venezuelan friends! 

I might have done well to heed the 
sage advice of my friend, Jim Valentine 
when I started writing this article, “‘If 
you invite Godzilla to lunch, don’t be 
surprised if he trashes the lunchroom.” 


Additional Reading 

George, Uwe. 1989. Venezuela’s Is- 
lands in Time. National Geographic 
Magazine, 175(5):526-561. 


Melham, Tom. 1992. Lost World of 
the Tepuis. Pp 122-155, Beyond the Ho- 
rizon: Adventures in Faraway Lands. 
National Geographic Society. 200 pp. 
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Explore Central America to your heart's content with... 


SAHSA's New $399 
Maya World Fare 


An unprecedented bargain in travel to Latin America, SAHSA Airlines‘ MAYA WORLD 
FARE allows you to fly from the U.S. to Central America and to visit no less than five 
exciting destinations --all for just $399 : 


Belize, for the Mayan ruins of Xunantunich, Altun-Ha, Lamanai, and for the country's pristine ecology, 
wildlife, beach resorts, hiking, water sports, jungle expeditions 


San Pedro Sula, for the Ruins of Copan, Lake Yojoa, the Caribbean Coast, Spanish Fort Omoa, 
banana plantations, mountains, waterfalls, native handicrafts 


Tegucigalpa, with its Spanish-colonial history and atmosphere, side trips to historic Comayagua and 
Santa Lucia, jungle trips to La Mosquitia 


Guatemala, for the Ruins of Tikal, Iximche, Quirigua, plus 17th-century Antigua, the Mayan world of 
Chichicastenango and Lake Atitlan; and much more 


Roatan, largest of the Bay Islands in the Western Caribbean with the best of snorkeling, diving, hiking, 
riding, natural beauty and Mayan sites 


The $399 fare is good from Miami, New 

Orleans or Houston; it is valid for 21 days and 2 
permits stopovers in any order provided no oa 
point is visited more than once and a minimum 


of three stopovers are made. Fare not valid SsSssg9Hsowd 


December 10-January 10. 7-day advance 


purchase required. "We make fying a plaasurel"" 


For further information and reservations, call your 


travel agent or SAHSA Airlines at 


800-327-1225 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


NON-STOP SERVICE TO THE... 


AMAZON 


ome to IQUITOS to discover the Amazon. 
And that you shall. 

The best way is to fly Faucett's convenient NON-STOP 
service, then take a boat to one of the Amazon camps. There, 
you'll stay in a primitive but comfortable thatched-roof hut by 
the water. 

You'll walk through the jungle, past trees that form natural 
boat paddles, see butterflies that glimmer in iridescent blue, 
and watch fishermen clean paiche, an Amazon fish that grows 

ee from 6 to 10 feet long (try 
ne some—it’s delicious). You'll visit 


~ SY Indian villages inhabited by reformed headhunters, try 


aan + your hand at a blowgun, and see how people carry 
one out their everyday existence deep in the jungle. 
ee When you return to your own world, you'll find yourself 
4 thinking back to these moments, while you stand 
among modern buildings, or drive your car, ? 
Not all that far away, someone is hunting for dinner with a ¥} 
poison dart, drying fish on a pointed stick, or listening to 
the rain fall on a grass hut. 
They've always been there. But now, you have too. 
‘And you'll never be the same for the experience. 


U.S. 1-800-334-3356 Just One Call 
MIAMI (305 591-0610 _‘ Toll Free 


FL 1-800-432-0468 


THE FIRST AIRLINE OF PERU 


The ‘*‘Puquios’’of Nazca in Peru: 


A Prehispanic Invention 
or Colonial Artifact? 


SCHEMATIC CROSS-SECTION OF A FILTRATION GALLERY 


“Mother Well” -- taps into the water table 


Collection pool 


Sat 


impermeable layer below water table omen 


ou're a seasoned Peruvian 

traveller, you’ve knocked 

around a bit, not just to 

Machu Picchu, but to a few 

of the really tough places in 

the jungle. And you’re familiar with 
some of the controversies Peruvian ar- 
chaeology has spawned (several have 
destroyed marriages, blighted careers, 
and made the parties wonder why they 
ignored their mother’s advice to become 
accountants). The Nazca Lines? You’ve 
seen them. And not just in a book either. 
You know about the healthy and on- 
going debate about their origins -- the 
whenand why (the ‘‘where’’ and ‘‘how’”’ 
are not in dispute). But -- did you know 
that there is another archaeological fea- 


ture at Nazca that has gained unexpected 
attention since the late 1980’s, and 
brought into sharp focus the whole prob- 
lem of deciding what is pre-Hispanic and 
what came with the Iberians? Well, the 
intrepid reporters at the South American 
Explorer follow up all leads. Read on and 
for the afficionados (and to give this 
piece a scholarly sheen), I’ve appended a 
reading list that includes some pieces 
written by your humble correspondent. 
Now, since this is an explorers’ jour- 
nal it’s acceptable to roam about geo- 
graphically. So -- in Iran, Central Asia, 
western China, Afghanistan, Egypt, Mo- 
rocco and Spain (yes, we are talking Old 
World here) there is a water-manage- 
ment technique known as the ganat (also 


David Fleming 


karez, foggara, hattara, mina,andknown 
by all sorts of other names as well; I will 
call it the ‘‘filtration gallery’ to avoid 
confusion). It basically works like this: in 
sloping ground, you dig a series of in- 
creasingly deep wells in a line until you 
hit water. This done, you join the bottoms 
of the wells with a slightly down-sloping 
tunnel to tap the water table. Gravity does 
the rest. The attached diagram shows 
how a filtration gallery works. 

These systems are known to have been 
built in the Old World since at least the 
eighth century BC and possibly earlier. 
Some are very large indeed -- one in 
central Iran is more than 40 kilometers 
long and another up to 300 meters deep. 
But most are more modest. Filtration 
galleries are a most effective and envi- 
ronmentally sensitive way to recover sub- 
surface water in arid regions. We think 
that the Arabs brought them into Spain, 
or at least spread their use: Madrid’s 
main water supply was provided by these 
devices from at least the thirteenth cen- 
tury to the 1800’s, and the El Escorial 
palace outside Madrid has its own private 
gallery that supplies water for drinking 
and for the gardens. 

Yes, yes, you say, all very interesting, 
but what does this have to do with Nazca? 
Well, there are filtration galleries at 
Nazca, known, from the Quechua word 
for “‘spring of water’’, as puquios. Aha! 
No doubt built by the Spanish, you cry, 
who desperately needed masses of non- 
saline water for growing grapes, olives 
and sugar cane and watering their large 
and thirsty horses. By 1527 the Spanish 
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had introduced these systems into the 
Canary Islands, that well-known way- 
station on the route to the New World. It 
was the Spanish, furthermore, who built 
similar systems in Mexico, Chile and 
other places in Peru, including Lima, to 
supply water for drinking and irrigation. 
So what’s the problem, where’s the con- 
troversy? 

It’s this: there is a widely-held and 
strongly-argued belief that the filtration 
galleries in Nazca are, in fact, a native 


invention, built during the Nazca Period 
of Peruvian prehistory, datable to about 
400 BC to AD 550, and not a Spanish 
introduction atall. Many highly respected 
archaeologists working in Peru have as- 
serted that the Nazca filtration galleries 
are independent of, and have no connec- 
tion with, those built in other parts of 
Peru and the Americas that can be se- 
curely dated by documents to the colonial 
period. How, therefore, did this contro- 
versy arise, and where does it stand at the 


View of Pica, northern Chile, showing an oasis which has been irrigated by filtration galleries since at 
least the eighteenth century. The hut in the foreground stands on the ruins of a colonial winery. 


Restored mid-eighteenth century winery, Matilla, northern Chile. 
Matilla's water is provided by a series of filtration galleries. 


moment? 

Although local residents have known 
aout the Nazca galleries since at least 
1692, modern scholars only started pay- 
ing serious attention to them inthe 1920’s 
and 1930’s. In 1934, Francisco Gonzalez 
Garcia, a Peruvian hydrological engi- 
neer, prepared a study of the system 
(which was then in great disrepair) as 
part of a wider plan to examine whether 
these could be re-built to irrigate modern 
Nazca farms. On the basis of a remark by 
Garcilaso de la Vega that the region was 
irrigated when the Incas conquered the 
coast, Gonzalez Garcia concluded that 
the galleries dated from the reign of Inca 
Roca. Later, Peruvian archaeologists who 
were contemporaries of Gonzalez Garcia, 
such as Toribio Mejia Xesspe, Alberto 
Regal Matienzo and Alberto Rossel 
Castro, all came to believe that the filtra- 
tion galleries were pre-Hispanicand one- 
and-all assigned a Nazca period date to 
them. Almost all later workers, both 
Peruvian and North American, have 
adopted this dating convention, includ- 
ing Katharina Schreiber, Georg Petersen 
G., Persis Clarkson, and Ronald I. Dorn 
(don’t worry, all these names are in your 
reading list). Those scholars who claimed 
the galleries were introduced by the Span- 
ish tended to be Old World specialists 
with no specific interest in the Andes, so 
the weight of argument in Peruvianist 
circles has tended very strongly to favor 
independent invention long before the 
Spanish arrived. 

In 1988 I gave a paper at an archaeo- 
logical conference in which I claimed 
that this dating and the notion of pre- 
Hispanic invention of the galleries was 
very doubtful. In 1991 Monica Barnes 
and I published another paper laying out 
the evidence against this claim in excru- 
ciating detail. Essentially, our argument 
has two parts: 

(1)Filtration galleries are found over 
wide stretches of Spanish territory in 
both the Old and New Worlds. The me- 
chanics of filtration galleries were well 
understood by engineers, farmers, law- 
yers, and landowners. They were intro- 
duced into Mexico, Chile, and central 
Peru by the Spanish in the late 16th 
century to provide water for residential 
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purposes, horses and livestock, and the 
holy trinity of Spanish crops: olives, 
grapes and sugar cane. In Mexico, Peru, 
Chile and Bolivia filtration galleries were 
also used to drain mines. Any Spaniard 
from the center or south of Spain would 
have known what they were and would 
have seen such galleries, given their wide 
use. The dimensions (height, width) and 
shape of the Nazca galleries are broadly 
the same as those found in the Old World 
and throughout the Spanish New World. 

(2)There is no evidence to be found in 
the writings of the very early Spanish 
chroniclers who saw Nazca (Pedro de 
Cieza de Leén, Gerénimo de Vivar, 
Reginaldo de Lizarraga, or Antonio 
Vasquez de Espinosa), that filtration gal- 
leries existed there at the time the Span- 
ish arrived. In fact, Vasquez de Espinosa 
reported that water was occasionally so 
scarce that special prayers were offered 
up to bring rain to the mountains and to 
fill the rivers. The earliest mention of a 
gallery in Nazca is in a document refer- 
ring to a legal claim dating from around 
1692. 


The AMS date tells when 
the stone was worked, not 
when the stone was put into its 
current location. 


We believe we demonstrated that the 
old assertion that the galleries are pre- 
Hispanic does not stand up under critical 
examination and has to be discarded. 
However, recent scientific work by Ro- 
nald Dorn and Persis Clarkson claims 
that a special form of radiocarbon dating 
known as AMS (Accelerator Mass Spec- 
trometry) shows that at least two filtra- 
tion galleries at Nazca were in use in the 
sixthcentury AD. This would make them 
pre-Hispanic after all. The problem is 
that AMS works by dating small frag- 
ments of organic matter trapped beneath 
the weathered surface (*‘desert varnish’’) 
formed on stones after they have been 
trimmed and the freshly-worked surface 
exposed to the elements. That is, the 


AMS date tells the observer when the 
stone was worked, not when the stone 
was put into its current location. Dorn 
and Clarkson’s dates are based on just 
two stones set into gallery mouths, and 
as anyone who has ever been to the coast 
of Peru knows, good building stones are 
hard to find and are re-used all the time. 
There is no way to prove that the stones 
dated by AMS have remained in the same 
place in filtration galleries, undisturbed, 
for over fourteen hundred years. They 
could just as easily have been put there 
some 35 years ago, when archaeologists 
Dorothy Menzel and Fritz Riddell wit- 
nessed the demolition of the Acari Valley 
site of Tambo Viejo (south of Nazca) and 
the rubble hauled by truck in the general 
direction of Nazca tobe used in irrigation 
works. In any case it is impossible for 
archaeologists to say that a structure 
dates from the oldest thing in it (just 
think of the Metropolitan Museum in 
New York City -- it encloses a complete 
Egyptian temple, but not even the most 
extreme Afrocentrist would claim that 
the Met was built by the Pharaohs). Hav- 
ing shown that filtration galleriesin other 
parts of the New World were introduced 
by Iberians and that there appear not to 
have been any functioning in Nazca when 
the first Spanish chroniclers visited the 
valley, we believe that the Nazca filtra- 
tion gallerics were a Spanish introduc- 
tion after all and that, in any case, the 
burden of proof rests with those who wish 
to argue in favor ofa pre-Hispanic inven- 
tion. 

How did this controversy come about 
in the first place? How is it that not only 
modern scholars but the inhabitants of 
colonial Peru (who had little enough 
respect for their Indian predecessors, af- 
ter all) could conclude that the galleries 
were built long before the Spanish ar- 
rival? Well, the answers are very reveal- 
ing about (a) how and when knowledge 
diffuses, and (b) what.people will do to 
win a legal battle. 

When Peruvian scholars began exam- 
ining the galleries in the 1930’s, there 
was very little information available on 
the nature of these systems in the Old 
World and even less on their presence in 
the New World. So, the basic assumption 
that these were unique was easily made, 


in the absence of any knowledge to the 
contrary. Moreover, once such an idea 
gets into the scientific literature it is 
almost impossible to root out, even in the 
face of abundant evidence to the con- 
trary. 

Furthermore, by 1794 Peruvians were 
already saying that filtration galleries 
pre-dated the arrival of the Spanish. Did 
they knowsomething we don’t? Probably 
not -- but they did have a very clear grasp 
of Spanish law. Under colonial law, any- 
one who tapped a new water source (an 
underground spring, well, filtration gal- 
lery, or whatever) had exclusive rights to 
the water. However, rights to the water 
from any system that pre-dated the Span- 
ish arrival were communal and the water 
had to be shared. It doesn’t take a Perry 
Mason to see that if you could get a court 
to believe that your neighbor’s filtration 
gallery had not been built by his great- 
grandfather but by pre-Christian Indi- 
ans, you could tap in to his water supply 
without more ado. Simple. 

So what’s to be done? How to prove 
the critical dates one way or the other 
with any degree of certainty? We go back 
to archacological first principles and dig 
one up (this has already been done in 
Israel and Spain, so it is feasible). Dig up 
a tunnel? Not exactly: we examine the 
layers of earth the tunnel cuts through 
(strata, to the cognoscenti) and try to date 
them from the material we find. With 
some old-fashioned dirt moving (no fancy 
theory, no huge government grants, no 
rocket science) we can settle the date 
problem once and for all. So -- GO FOR 
IT! 
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The Sinking Village 
of San Cristobal 


by Don Montague 


slumped forward against a muffled 

form in front of me. God, had I 

actually fallen asleep? Where was I? 

The bus must have hit a pothole, or 
maybe] just fell forward. I looked around 
through the haze. 

I had to have been out of my mind to 
take a bus atall. Especially a Peruvian 
bus. No, especially this Peruvian 
bus. Had I waited until Monday I 
could have gotten a colectivo. 
But oh no. I had to go on 
Labor Day, the only day in 
the whole year when 
colectivo drivers don’t 
drive. Why? What has 
Labor Day ever done 
for colectivo drivers? 
Of course, you can get 
a colectivo in Peru on 
Christmas, Easter, any 
saint’s day on the cal- 
endar in this Catholic 
country but not on La- 
bor Day. On Labor Day 
colectivo drivers stay 
home. 

So, instead of speeding 
along in the posh comfort of a 
car, a colectivo with only four other 
passengers, I was on a bus, with day- 
break two hours away. Already my body 
ached from leaning forward, my back 
especially. 
Try balancing on a board across the aisle 
in a cramped and rickety Peruvian 
microbus. Peruvians still do this -- put 
boards across the aisle and sell the 
“‘seats.’’ Not the bigger bus companies, 


Who wouldn’t be in pain? ° 


of course, -- Tepsa or Ormefio. When 
you leave the driving to them you get a 
real, cushioned seat on a not-all-that-old 
Mercedes bus, a seat you can even re- 
cline. Not so with many of the smaller 
bus 


companies. Watch out for the Andean 
entrepreneur, sole owner of his own de- 
crepit microbus with tassels around the 
window and a metallic radio blasting 
incessantly. No reclining seats and tinted 
windows here. And if you’re one of the 


last to get on, you'll find yourself perched 
ona board in the aisle. I didn’t know this 
when I paid for a seat on a bus to Huaraz. 
It’s not something that springs to mind 
when you buy a bus ticket, -- that you’re 
buying a board. But here I was on a bus 
because it was Labor Day and I couldn’t 
get a colectivo. 
To get to my seat, (my board, 
fhe that is), P’'d had to step over a 
large hole in the floor of the 
bus. I didn’t think much 
about it at the time except 
to observe that not every 
bus has a large hole in 
the floor. And I meana 
large hole -- a hole 
about the same size 
and in the same gen- 
eral location where 
you’d expect to find 
an escape hatch under 
a tank. 

The roads leading 

out of Lima are paved. 

Riding over a paved road, 
the hole, which nobody 
bothered to cover, didn’t make 
that much difference at first. Of 
course, a gaping hole in the floor of 
a moving bus sucks in a lot of air, and 
if the air outside just happens to be cold, 
well, it sucks in a lot of cold air. 

It got cold as soon as the bus got 
underway. Cold, yes, but nothing com- 
pared to the numbing, frigid tempera- 
tures from the gale that whooshed in once 
the bus headed up into the mountains. If 
there was a heater ‘‘on board’’ (like I 
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was), it wasn’t noticeable where I sat. No 
doubt the owner/driver baked in toasty 
comfort up front butan outfit that charges 
real money for a board across the aisle is 
not about to go... ah, . . . overboard 
(sorry, it just slipped out) for the well- 
being of its passengers. 

I must have somehow dozed off. When 
I awoke a torrential, icy blast was still 
pouring through the hole. But as the bus 
barrelled over the now unpaved road it 
was also sucking in enormous amounts 
of yellowish-brown dirt. It did this won- 
derfully well, almost as if it had all been 
carefully worked out with some mysteri- 
ous purpose in mind. The yawning hole 
in the floor had, in effect, converted the 
bus into a giant vacuum cleaner that 
gulped dirt as it swept up the 
road below and trapped it er 
inside. 

Ipecred around. All 
the swaddled forms I 
could make out within 
my few feet of visibil- 
ity held some garment 
or other to their faces. I 
unbuttoned my shirt and 
pulled a swatch of T-shirt up 
over my nose and mouth. 
Mummy-like figures on ei- 
ther side nodded their approval. 
Clearly I was doing the right 
thing. I smiled at them through my 
T-shirt. Some minutes later I held my 
breath and examined the T-shirt. There, 
a few inches away, about the size of a 
quarter, was a dirty, damp spot. Still, not 
all that dirty. I could probably have 
gotten another three minutes out of that 
spot but it takes a while to properly 
evaluate the filtration properties of a T- 
shirt on a moving dirt-filled bus, and to 
calculate the number of square inches 
required for air purification on a 6-hour 
trip. No matter, I could use the same spot 
later ifI had to. In the meantime, I began 
to breathe through another spot. And on 
we traveled into the mountains in our 
own exclusive Hoover. 

Strangely nobody squawked. Not a 
single person stood up and yelled, ‘* Hey, 
driver, there’s a #*%!&¥ hole in the 
%*@*#!@ floor that’s sucking in a lot 
of &%$?+*¥*! dirt, you S#*&%$* 


!$%*%#+$. And so’s your mother.”’ 
What about me? Me? Look, I was just a 


- visitor, an ambassador of good will, not 


a agitator. Anyway, I couldn’t have 
pulled it off in Spanish. 

So, all one heard was gushing air and 
muffled coughs. I checked again. I now 
had a row of eight brown damp spots on 
my T-shirt and tried to estimate how 
many more I could squeeze in on the 
front. Maybe I could turn my T-shirt 
around under my shirt and jacket without 
taking them off. I’d never tried this 
before but then again it wasn’t exactly a 
social skill I’d ever had a pressing need 
to acquire. In the present circumstances, 
to wit, an ice cold, crowded, dirt-filled, 
Peruvian bus there was an immediate 
and obvious incentive -- clean 
or at 


least 
filteredair. But, 

try as I might, I couldn’t pull my arm up 
inside my sleeve without a lot more room 
and after flailing my seatmate for several 
minutes, I gave up. 

Where were we anyway? ‘‘What 
town,’ I mumbled as clearly as possible 
through my T-shirt. Something must have 
gotten lost in the translation because the 
man near the window made a circular 
motion on the glass, wiping away the 
dust. Then, to my surprise, the two of 
them hauled me across their laps for a 
peek. Outside, it was crystal clear. One 
could see for miles -- some of the cleanest 
air in the world, a mere pane of glass 


away. I could be breathing that air but I 
wasn’t. I was inside a bus breathing dirt, 
stretched across the laps of two peasants 
and looking at the world through a little 
circle in a filthy window. 
he bus stopped at last. No we 
didn’t pile out. There were boards 
in the aisles with people sitting on 
them and it took a while to de-bus 
gracefully. Outside the women wan- 
dered off and squatted down in a circle. 
I joined the men relieving themselves. 
The view was spectacular, even to some- 
one who'd just been sitting on a board for 
three hours. A vast circle of white peaks 
towered over an immense, tawny plain. 
No house, tree, animal -- nothing ob- 
structed a sweeping 360 degree pan- 
orama around our dinky little, garish bus 
and its scraggly, dusty passengers. The 
astonishing clarity was dazzling. I 
breathed in the cold, clear air and felt 
lightheaded and queazy. I wanted to lie 
down ona soft bed and pulla thick, warm 
quilt over my head. But, no, we had to 
pile back on the bus. This was done in 
a very orderly fashion with each 
occupant of a board, boarding 
the busat the proper time. Once 
back on my board and under- 
way again, everything four 
feet away soon dissolved 
again intoa yellow, brown- 
ish haze. No matter. I'd 
taken off my T-shirt out- 
side and figured what with 
ready access to sleeves, sides 
and back, I could now make neat 
orderly rows of brown spots on al- 
most three square feet of virgin T-shirt. I 
could probably hold out for well over two 
hours. In fact, when the bus finally 
pulled into Huaraz I still had space on the 
T-shirt for several more rows of spots. 
Clutching my small bag, tripod and 
camera, I climbed down, stretched and 
looked around. Huaraz is 10,140 feet 
above sea level in the Santa River Valley. 
It’s flanked to the west by the Cordillera 
Negra, tothe east by the Cordillera Blanca. 
Huaraz is possibly the most important 
mecca for climbing, trekking and back- 
packing in Peru and even in all of South 
America. The area draws travelers from 
all over the world. 
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For all that, Huaraz is a grubby, little 
burg with a history to rival any biblical 
town for pestilence, catastrophe and di- 
saster. Landslides and earthquakes have 
been regularly wiping out populations 
for hundreds of years. More recently, an 
avalanche in 1941 dumped tons of rock 
into a lake, which spilled over its banks, 
roared down on Huaraz and killed 5,000 
people. It flattened the town. In 1962 
another avalanche struck with similar 
results, wiping out the nearby town of 
Ranrahirca. But of course the big one 
took place May 31, 1970. A massive 
earthquake, even for these parts, 7.9 on 
the Richter scale, devastated central Peru, 
killing some 80,000 people. Half of 
these, or about 30,000 people died in 
Huaraz. Only 10% of the city sur- 
vived. All this accounts for the 
bleak appearance of the town. 
Given the inevitability of another 
major.disaster soon, the city fa- 
thers can be forgiven for not re- 
building, at least not so you’d 
notice. 

Where earlier I had felt 
lightheaded and queazy, I now felt 
downright ill. Of course, I was also 
a hell ofa Jot higher but, never having 
been much above sea level be- 
fore, I didn’t connect the al- 
titude with my wretched con- 
dition. Still, something was 
definitely wrong. After an 
exertion of any sort, I had to 
sitdown. So, with frequent stops 
I shuffled about, stopping every 
now and then to show someonea short 
newspaper article I’d clipped from £/ 
Commercio the week before. It was a 
story about San Cristobal, a small village 
that the article claimed was sinking. The 
article never got around to saying why 
the village was sinking. And it wasn’t 
any too precise about where to find the 
village, except to say that it was near 
Huaraz. Not much to go on -- San 
Cristobal . . . somewhere near Huaraz. . 
. people fleeing sinking village. Like 
many a story in Latin America it cava- 
lierly ignored the whos, whats, whys, 
whens and wheres, rules slavishly ad- 
hered to in North American newspapers. 

Actually, it was a mistake to include 


es 


“*The Sinking Village of San Cristobal”’ 
in a News Outlook. I regularly sent off 
a News Outlook to ABC, NBC, CBS, 
Visnews, UPITN, BBC, etc. advising 
them of stories we could cover. But last 
month’s News Outlook had been a little 
skimpy -- only four stories, so when I 
came across a vague little blurb in 
Commercio about this sinking village, I 
thought, ‘‘what the hell.’’ Naturally, I 
never figured anybody would actually 
assign us tocover a sinking village. I only 
threw it into the Outlook to flesh it out a 
bit, so to speak. 

ABC wanted the story of the sinking 
village -- not the four other, good and 
filmable stories on the Outlook, every 


onea better story that I could have filmed 
without leaving Lima. But that’s how I 
came to be ona bus, breathing dirt, that’s 
why I was in Huaraz-(wherever that was) 
on Labor Day, looking for San Cristobal 
and getting for my pains, which were 
considerable at this point, a lot of puzzled 
looks. Nobody, it seems, had heard of 
San Cristobal, at least not the first four- 
teen residents I’d spoken to and that was 
bad news. No San Cristobal meant no 
coverage ofa sinking village which meant 
no $75 and worse. I'd have to eat the 
expenses of getting to Huaraz, asa sort of 


chaser to all the dirt I'd already con- 
sumed getting there. 

Long about 11:30, with desperation 
mounting, I showed thearticle toa woman 
selling newspapers and, lo, she claimed 
to have heard of San Cristobal. She even 
professed to know its whereabouts. A 
good sign? Possibly, but probably not. A 
recent arrival in Peru, I’d already seen far 
too much of Lima while following the 
enthusiastic but misguided directions of 
Peruvians who sent me any old place 
rather than admit they didn’t know where 
to find some Ministerio. Actually, the 
only thing strange about this morning 
was the surprising number of people who 
admitted not knowing where to find San 
Cristobal. Still, what to do? 

Since getting off the bus I'd been 
followed around by a cab driver, one 
of the many that lurk around bus 
stations. It was nearing time 
for serious negotiations but, 
‘a feeling queazy again, I de- 
CF cided to sit down to men- 
tally rehearse my pitch in 

Spanish. 

““Diego’’, I said, (I knew 
his name because, ‘‘Como se 

llama?’’ was one of the 

few things I could say 

in Spanish with some 
expectation of being 
understood, along 

with, ‘* Mucho gusto, 

Que tal? Cuanto 

cuesto?’’ and other similar 

phrases of the linguistically 

illiterate. ‘‘Diego,’’ I said, or thought 

I was saying, “that woman over there 
with newspapers says she knows where 
there is a village called San Cristobal. I 
want to go to San Cristobal and come 
back to Huaraz. You are to talk (hablar) 
with that woman, yes, the woman with 
the newspapers and see if she knows the 
way to San Cristobal.’” (Now came the 
tricky part. I wasn’t too good with the 
conditional tense). ‘‘If she, the woman 
with the newspapers, knows the way to 
San Cristobal, and ifshe can tell you how 
to get there and you can get me there and 
get me back, then I will pay you to drive 
me to San Cristobal and drive me back to 
Huaraz.’’ I wanted to explain that I’d 
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talked to fourteen other people who'd 
never heard of San Cristobal and that, in 
all probability, this woman hadn’t either 
but this proved far too difficult in my 
limited Spanish and I was clearly con- 
fusing Diego. So I made him slowly 
repeat what he thought I’d said, made 
some necessary corrections like “‘No, / 
wasn’t from San Cristobal, I wanted to 
go to San Cristobal,’’ and sent him over 
to talk to the woman. 

eanwhile I loitered on one 
side with sinking heart and 
tried to imagine what they 
were saying. What could 
possibly take so long? Both gestured 
wildly, rocked back and forth, and ro- 
tated in little arcs as if trying to establish 
simple concepts like left and right, up 
and down. It boded ill. And anyway, I 
didn’t trust Diego. It was too much to 
expect a Peruvian cab driver to pass up a 
once-in-a-lifetime opportunity to drive 
some fool gringo around the mountains 
in search of a non-existent village. 

At length, on the most dubious assur- 
ances of Diego that San Cristobal was a 
real town and that he could find it, we set 
off. Sensing my skepticism, Di- 
ego babbled away about how 
reliable the woman news 
vendor was, But what 
did he know? He’d 
just met her. 

Now the deal 
I'd made with 
Diego was that 
I'd pay double 
(doble) his ask- 
ing price (which 
was probably ex- 
tortionate to be- 
gin with) to drive 
me to San Cristobal 
and back on the condi- 
tion that he stayed with me 
the whole time. Diego liked the 
deal. Later Iliked the deal a whole lot 
more, especially when we found San 
Cristobal wasn’t accessible by car. 

In the meantime we had left the main 
road and were winding up dirt roads, 
higher up into the mountains. Higher 
and higher we climbed, pulling over 
occasionally for Diego to interrogate 


some peasant. And sure enough, less than 
two hours later, we pulled into a small 
village. It wasn’t San Cristobal but at 
least everybody there had heard of it. San 
Cristobal? ‘‘Up there,’’ they said, wav- 
ing towards the heights. This is where my 
deal with Diego paid off and Diego knew 
it. 

Up a rocky path we started, Diego 
lugging the tripod and camera. The sun 
shone. In alla splendid day except that I 
was having considerable trouble breath- 
ing. After a while I had to sit down. 
Further along, and gasping, I developed a 
headache. I plopped down again and it 
went away. Ten minutes later I found 
myself on my hands and knees retching 
into the grass to the mild interest of 
several compesinos heading down the 
path. Diego was doing decidedly better, 
a whole lot better. He didn’t seem af- 
fected at all. Strange, I thought, as awful 
as I felt it never lasted long. After a few 
minutes of sitting down it was hard to 
believe that anything was really the mat- 
ter. But as soon as I got up and climbed 
higher, 


I felt a pounding of the temples and if I 
pushed myself to go on, I would shortly be 
on all fours again, retching like an ani- 
mal. Diego, who’dbeen a bit sullen at the 
outset, brightened up as my condition 
grew worse. He even got quite chatty, 


talking about the air, and Soroche (alti- 
tude sickness) and how it didn’t bother 
him at all because he was a man of the 
mountains or something like that. I 
barely listened. Having just pushed my- 
self too hard I was undergoing a violent 
fit of dry heaves. He found this all quite 
cheering and during my periodic convul- 
sions displayed the most serene detach- 
ment. Effusive displays of compassion 
are not the custom in the mountains -- not 
even the most basic show of concern, for 
that matter. 

With frequent stops en route and 
wracked by repeated violent chest spasms, 
it took close to an hour to reach San 
Cristobal. It’s not on any map I could 
find but it’s a whole lot higher than 
Huaraz which is already too high by half. 
For Chrissake, there were even patches 
of snow around. 

San Cristobal was not an inspiring 
sight. First of all, it wasn’t sinking. 
Somehow I’d had pictured the village in 
the bottom of a vast sink hole or at the 
very least in a filmable depression of 
some sort. Ideally, of course, I’d have 
preferred something dramatic —the earth 
opening up to swallow the town 
while hordes of peasants 
shrieked in terror, with 
maybe a few cutaways 

of flowing lava and 
shaking buildings. 
There was none 
of that. There 
wasn’t even 
much to show 
that something 
had happened. A 
couple of cre- 
vasses _criss- 
crossed the town -- 
the biggest maybe five 
or six feet deep. Several 
walls had fallen over. That 
was about it. As a news story it 
was a complete dud. For one thing 
nobody was there. No grieving or stunned 
victims, nota single crying and homeless 
child, not even a stray dog or a vulture 
gnawing on some carrion. Nothing. Just 
a dozen or so mud houses, a couple of 
large cracks in the ground, Diego and 
me. 
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I won’t dwell in more than tolerable 
detail about how much I needed that $75. 
Wehadn’t hada story in weeks. $75 goes 
along way in Peru. It pays for things like 
food and rent. Before setting out on this 
trip I blandly assured my partner that at 
least we’d have $75 coming in when I got 
back. It was the lure of the money that 
had gotten me to Huaraz, into the cab 
with Diego, and, panting and vom- 
iting, up a steep mountain path to 
this dismal, little non-story. 

Well, dammit. I had paid my 
dues. Icame hereto filma story 
and! was going to filma story. 
While Diego strolled about 
picking his teeth, I set up the 
tripod, cranked up the cam- 
era and surveyed the scene 
like the professional camera- 
man I was supposed to be. 

**Get down in that crack,”’ 
Icommanded. Diego blinked. 

I screwed the camera onto the 
tripod. ‘‘Crack,”’ I said. ‘‘Di- 
ego! Crack! (Baja!) Getdown!”’ 
I thereupon acted out what he was 
suppose to do, namely climb down 
into a crack and start moving adobe 
blocks around. I needed some shots of 
villagers in the act of salvaging what was 
left oftheir humble homes. Well, I didn’t 
have any villagers. But I had Diego. He 
would have to do for a villager salvaging 
his humble home. Diego seemed reluc- 
tant to comply with this reasonable re- 
quest and I was forced to remind him of 
our deal -- double the fare provided he 
stayed with me the whole time. True, I'd 
never mentioned moving bricks, but this 
was, I felt, sort of implied. Why else 
would I want him around? 

I got some overhead shots of Diego 
stacking blocks. Then I crawled down 
into the crack and filmed Diego from 
below. Naturally I filmed the usual 


closeups -- Diego’s sweating face, hands 
clutching blocks, blocks stacked up. That 
done, I had Diego take off his shirt and 
filmed a similar sequence that I hoped 
would be taken for a different peasant 
salvaging pieces of his humble home. 
Having exhausted the filmic potential of 
the crack we ascended to ground level 
where I sent Diego up ona roofto salvage 
some shingles. In one nice touch I had 
him pretend to yell to his peasant wife 
who couldn’t be seen inside the house. 
Next I put the camera back on the tripod, 
hauled 


Ook * 
ocr 


Soo 


both 
over to another crack. There, I framed a 
shot, set the F-stop and focused. I then 
gave Diego a crash course in cinematog- 
raphy. He was to push “‘this button 
here’’ once I had gotten down into the 
crack and started to work. With that I 
took off my glasses (the better to pass for 
a mountain native), crawled down into 
the crack and acted out what I thought 
was a stellar performance of an Andean 
peasant faced with tragedy and gathering 
up the pieces of his shattered, and yes, 


humble home. 

““Now,’’ I shouted, and Diego duti- 
fully filmed a twenty-second take of me 
stacking adobe blocks and another se- 
quence with me doing much the same 
with my army jacket off. That, I hoped, 
would serve to show two other peasants 
toiling to save their humble homes. Di- 
ego then shot some more hand closeups, 
but no face shots. And that was about it 
for that crack. That left the village. 
Wiped out by my exertions, I sent Diego 
up the hill to get a medium-range shot of 
the village and after that, still exhausted, 
sent him even further up the hill for one 
of those long, establishing shots that film 
editors love. Not a bad film story, given 
what I had to work with -- fourteen or 
so shabby adobe houses, assorted 
cracks, and a cab driver. The only 
thing missing was a sign saying 

San Cristobal but I thought, ina 
pinch, I could fake that back in 
Lima. Still, even with grossly 
overshooting every take, it took 
great ingenuity and creativity 
to use up 200 feet of film, 
about six minutes in all. 

So it was that I came to 
film an historic vignette of 
genuine Andean life, my own 
little contribution to cinema 

verité. 
By this time I was totally 
wiped out. Also, Diego was - 
limping about, looking much put 
upon, evenabused. I decided not to 
wait around in hopes that some real 
peasants might happen our way. Also 
I needed Diego to get the tripod and 
camera back down the hill and into the 
car and thought it wise not to push him 
too far. After stowing the camera in its 
box, I loaded up Diego with the equip- 
ment (I was ill, remember) and together 
we traipsed down the path to the village 
where we'd parked the car. There I 
treated the worthy Diego toa well-earned 
Inka Kola. 

Diego took this opportunity to let me 
know he’d like an advance on the money 
I'd promised. I pretended not to under- 
stand or rather, I carried on as if he were 
saying something about the high cost of 
living. I agreed and smiled. I fully in- 
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tended to pay Diego but just in case he 
eventually demanded more than we origi- 
nally agreed upon, I thought it best to 
enter our final negotiation ritual with 
Diego having nothing at all. I figured 
this way he’d be more inclined to settle 
on the original amount rather than a 
considerably greater sum he’d be sure to 
claim he earned for hauling blocks, act- 
ing, and filming. 

Back in Huaraz Diego did demand 
more than we’d agreed upon. That was 
okay. He would have demanded more if 
he’d done nothing at all. I expected that. 
But clearly, Diego had performed far and 
beyond the usual duties of a mere cab 
driver. Hell, he was co-cameraman, part 
producer and fully half the cast in a 
movie that stood to gross over $100 if I 
padded the expenses. So I paid Diego 
what he asked, gave him a tip on top of 
that and stood him another round of Inka 
Kola. AndI didn’tforget the woman who 
sold newspapers. I gave her a handsome 
finders fee. Two dollars goes a long way 
in the Andes. Then as a favor I asked 
Diego if he’d drop me off at the public 
bath. 

I sang in the shower as streams of 
black water coursed down my frame. 
True, it was not likely ABC would use the 
film on the Evening News, but most of 
the film we shot was for syndication 
anyway -- multiple prints were made 
and the story sold to clients around 
the world. Still, you could never tell 
and few practitioners of the cinematic 
arts could have delivered more under 
the circumstances. Of course, either 
way a script was needed. Already I 
was thinking of plausible explana- 
tions for the cracks that had caused 
the villagers to abandon their homes. 
Fortunately, no one viewing the film 
could say for certain that the village 
wasn’t actually sinking. By defini- 
tion, elevation is relative. For all 
anybody knew, the village might have 
been higher before I arrived. Film 
could only record its present location 
which J could describe as lower than 
when it had been, shall we say, higher. 
Put together, that spells ‘‘sinking.”’ 
It’s as plain as day. 

As I lathered myself with coarse 


soap I speculated on the powerful forces 
and mechanisms that might cause a vil- 
lage to sink.True, this isn’t something 
I’m qualified to discuss, but a newsclip 
seldom calls for scientific conclusions. 
All I really had to do was report what the 
villagers believed caused their village to 
sink and, as it turned out, my vote was 
worth half the villagers in the film. I 
could also, I thought, speak authorita- 
tively for Diego. After all, I paidhim. I 
briefly considered plate tectonics and 
dismissed it. I didn’t feel I knew enough 
about plate tectonics and anyway, it’s not 
something you'd expect to hear out of the 
mouth ofan Andean peasant. By the time 
I came out of the shower I had concluded 
that underwater seepage could account 
for this phenomenon. Who’s to say what 
havoc can result when a great body of 
water accumulates right underyour town. 
It’s likely the town will settle, that is, 
sink, and that’s, as far as I was con- 
cerned, what happened right there in San 
Cristobal. Of course one might ask how 
that great body of water got under San 
Cristobal. Well, ask a geologist. That’s 
what they do. They study things like that. 
My job was to record the event for world 
television, not speculate on hydrology 
and things like that. 

Back in Lima I packed the film, made 


up a shot list and wrote a very plausible 
script which, I felt, did justice to the 
cultural and scientific dimensions of the 
event. Ofcourse, I included a bill which 
took into account some unusual expenses 
and shipped it all off to New York. 

ABC edited The Sinking Village of 
San Cristobal and syndicated, it was seen 
by TV viewers all over the world. I went 
on to film other stories, good stories like 
Nasa Scientists Study Peruvian Desert 
Jor Clues to Color Changes on Mars, and 
bad stories like Alpaca Hot Pants, But 
never again did I face the almost insur- 
mountable challenges of a story like The 
Sinking Village of San Cristobal. 

Returning to New York a year later, I 
happened to drop by ABC up near Co- 
lumbus Circle. As a favor I asked if I 
could see some of the stories I’d filmed 
since we'd been shooting blind all those 
years -- shipping undeveloped film back 
to the States and Europe. I was taken to 
asmall auditorium and soon, seated alone, 
I was watching, of all things, Diego in a 
crack in San Cristobal, moving adobe 
blocks around, and, a little while after 
that, there was I, moving adobe blocks 
around. 

You see something like that and it 
makes you proud. Oo 
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High aerial view of holding basin and barge 
platform pilings before the arrival of the barges. 


oncerning the JARI epic in 
issues #32 and #33, I feel 
obliged to harden some of au- 
thor Jerry Shield’s soft spots 
and also to bring the story up 
to date. 

Ludwig wasn’t “‘the richest man on 
earth’’ in the 1970s, although his 3 bil- 
lion bucks (real money back then!) maybe 
made him the richest man in the USA for 
a while. 

Shields states, ‘“The species at Jari 
were parts of a staggeringly complex 
ecosystem that had taken half a billion 
years to evolve.’’ (Half a billion?) And 
that by chopping down trees Ludwig 
“ruined his own dream and hundreds of 
thousands of acres of productive rain 
forest along with it.’’ Ruined his dream? 
Wasn’t his dream ‘“‘to plant trees like 
rows of corn,”’ as Shields reported in his 


Ludwig Update 


Loren McIntyre 


lead quote? (Lifted from my National 
Geographic story on Jari.) Ludwig did 
plant the trees--in place of rain forest 
which didn’t meet his definition of “‘pro- 
ductive’’ since it rendered only a few 
dollars worth of brazil nuts every year. 
And he wasn'ta man to mourn the silenc- 
ing of song birds. 

Shields says on page 9 that Ludwig’s 
foresters, ignorant of the nature of the 
soil, ‘‘made a monstrous mistake’ in 
judging Jari soil to be ‘‘exceptionally 
rich.” In many visits to Jari, I never 
heard any forester make that ‘‘mon- 
strous”’ claim. 

“‘In 1970...rains caused the river to 
rise several feet’’ and wash away ‘‘four 
Gmelina million seedlings.’’ But the 
plantation is on high land. Not seedlings 
but gmelina cuttings about two feet long 
were planted on ground well above the 
river--which empties too near tidewater, 
anyway, to rise dramatically. 

According to Shields, ‘‘...laborers 
could collect the ashes (of burned brush) 
and spread them over the thin soil as 
fertilizer...and this helped.’’ They did? 
That’s mighty labor-intensive. Didn’t 
they just plant in ashes where they lay? 

That “‘land turned to pasture would 
soon lose ability to sustain any form of 
plant life’’ so that ‘‘the Amazon would 
look like the Sahara in another few de- 
cades’’ is sheer conjecture. 

Did Ludwig truly import zebu cattle 
from India and water buffalo from South- 
east Asia to experimentas described? Or 
did he buy them locally? Long before 
Ludwig came I saw large herds of both 
species in the vicinity (Amapa and 
Marajo). John Hemming says priests had 
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A lower view of the two sets of pilings 
750 feet long and 150 feet wide. 


about 100,000 cattle on Marajo in 1750. 

The two barges carrying the power 
plant and the pulp mill from Japan did 
not encounter heavy seas off Africa as 
described in Issue #33; sophisticated 
monitors carried on board recorded a 
maximum roll of only four degrees. 
Entering the Amazon’s North Channel 
five days apart, the barges were towed 
directly to Munguba. I photographed 
them both from the air and on the surface. 
It would have been pointless, even ludi- 
crous, for them to put in at Belém, 200 
miles away, as reported. Tides at Belém 
ebb and flow at an unmanageable 3 knots, 
and the barges were far too huge to 
negotiate the Breves Channel from Belém 
to Jari. 


From the dike surrounding the basin, the pilings 
in the foreground are seen to rise about 5 feet 
above the surface, In the background is the 
floating power plant, waiting for the pulp mill 
barge to arrive before moving into position. 


It was not at all 
‘‘imperative to get the 
first plant set into 
place before the sec- 
ond arrived [lest] The 
Old Man would come 
down and give them 
holy hell...’” The de- 
scription of the opera- 
tion as told on pages7 
& 8 is wrong. The 
3,700 rot-resistent 
massaranduba pilings 
had been driven, dur- 
ing previousyears, not 
into the basin’s bot- 
tom as reported but 
about 50 feet deep into 
an open field along- 
side. They were spaced 
unequally to handle 
uneven loads of barge 
machinery and were 
topped with neoprene 
pads. Both barges 
were brought into the 
holding basin. Then 
the basin’s entrance 
was diked. Water was 
pumped in to flood the 
basin and raise its surface higher than 
the river and tops of the adjacent pilings. 
The barges were towed sidewise and 
seated on the pilings which protruded 
about five feet, not “‘leaving the plant 


sitting solidly on firm, if somewhat 
muddy, ground,”’ as reported. Then the 
dike was breached and the water drained 
into the river. The barges, standing 
about 80 feet apart, were connected by 
bridges, wiring, and tubing. 

The suggestion on page 9 that such 
factories could simply be towed away, if 
threatened with nationalization, isa loser 
for obvious reasons both political and 
mechanical. Four paragraphs later the 
reader is led to believe that forklifts feed 
the plant’s furnaces with 60-ton bites of 
logs. In reality the fires are fed by 
conveyor belts carrying 2000 tons a day 
of flat waste-wood chips about 2 inches 
square. The pulp plant cooks an equal 
amount of plantation-wood chips to pro- 
duce short fiber pulp which is rolled out 
in sheets that look like heavy blotting 
paper. 

Shield’s conclusion echoes the dreary 
litany of countless publications and films 
that for a decade have been announcing 
the impending demise ofa poorly planned 
scheme. He states (wrongly) that thou- 
sands have been left homeless and job- 
less, that Brazil lost heavily, that neither 
the Brazilian Embassy nor the U.S. State 
Department knows what’s going on, and 
that “‘Jari, like its predecessor Fordlandia, 
seems destined to endure as a costly, 
destructive example ofa rich man’s ego- 
centric attempt to make nature conform 
to human demands.”’ 
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JARI TODAY 

Anyone can reach Jari by commercial 
flight or river boat or elegant cruise ships 
flying Norwegian, Greek, and other for- 
eign flags, and even diplomats should be 
able to find out what’s going on. I went 
there twice in March, 1993. The plant 
was operating 24 hours a day as it has 
ever since Ludwig left--except for one 


long period of overhaul when a boiler 


The runway between the barges after their 
being mounted in place. Picture taken 
from a bridge between the two. Notice the 
many huge holes cut into the hulls. 


burst. Exceeding designed capacity, it 
now produces nearly 1,000 tons a day of 
high grade pulp good for making fine 
printing and writing papers. Managers 
claim they got out of the red in 1992, 
although the big money earner is still 
kaolin. And now there’s a bauxite mine. 

More than 60,000 people now live on 
the Jari tract, 18,000 of them in Monte 
Dourado and 30,000 in Beirad4o. If Mr. 
Shields had visited them instead of writ- 
ing about them from afar he might have 
found his ‘‘sleazy merchants’’ to be like- 
able Lebanese, Nordestinos, and women 


Beiraddo, Sign offers lessons: accordion, violin, clarinet, and saxophone; practice and theory. 


2 


Behind the sign a hammock is hung out to dry. 


with hordes of children to keep in school. 

If he didn’t care to jawbone with prosti- 

tutes (easy to spot on the boardwalk; they 

dress in warm-up sweats) he could spend 

some dollars next door for violin or clari-: 
net lessons. 

Photosynthesis still sets the pace; the 
landscape is intensely green. Company 
publications stress concern with preser- 
vation of natural ecosystems such as the 
conservation in situ of eight uncut ‘‘ge- 
netic reserves.’’ Maybe those are just 
attempts at remedial PR. But it was nice 
to be told that the plantations are self- 
sustaining at 200,000 hectares with no 
need (nor government permission) for 
further cutting of native forest. The only 
pulp trees now being planted are euca- 
lyptus. 1 wonder whether the hair-thin 
seeds came from the Sao Paulo experi- 
mental eucalyptus groves that date from 
early in the century. Power plant fur- 
naces are said to lack sufficient waste- 
wood for fuel. Four years ago--but not 
recently--I saw great rafts of burnable 
logs being towed to the plant from else- 
where in Brazil. The Feds (Electrobras) 
won't build a hydroelectric plant unless 
Companhia do Jari foots the bill--and 
that isn’t likely to happen soon. 

In 1972 I quoted Jari’s manager (in 
the Geographic) as predicting ‘‘This 
project may cost a hundred million dol- 
lars before it turns a nickel.’’ During the 
next two decades it burned up more than 
a thousand million dollars in cash and a 
fortune in trees - though only one two- 
thousandth of South America's tropical 
forests. Did Brazil really lose heavily? 
Much of Ludwig's money went into pock- 
ets of Brazilians rich and poor. From ten 
tothirty thousand people have subsisted 
on Jari during the past 20 years. And the 
native forest has been replaced by a cash 
crop -- the very "trees like rows of corn" 
that D.K. once imagined. 

I suppose D. K. Ludwig never learned 
that Jari (or maybe creative bookkeep- 
ing) had finally turned a nickel or two 
just before he died, last year, at 95. For 
that matter, I suppose D. K. never gave a 
damn. He once told me -- I taped our 
conversations -- that Jari was a crap 
game and he'd never rue a wrong roll of 
the dice; he'd rather be thinking twenty 
years down the road. 
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DISCOUNT 
AIRFARES 


e@ Low Prices @ Group Discounts 
Tour Packages ® Cruises 
e Special Interest 


Odyssey 
Travel 
1-800-395-5955 


9 AM-5 PM Mountain Time 
Monday - Friday 


VANISHING WORLDS 
of South & Central America 
Largest program anywhere of “Classic & Unusual" 
Nature & Culture Programs, Eco-Tours, Hiking 
and other adventures. Since 1 
AFFORDABLE GROUP or INDIVIDUAL TRAVEL 
FOCUS ON: hogeg worn 
: 510-671-2993 
* Amazon « FAX: 510-946.1800 


Ica 
Antarctica, Venezuela, Peru, Caen Argentina, Bulize | 91 Gregory Lane, Ste. 21 
—Special 1994 Eclipse Program— Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 


FORUM INT'L 


LIVE ON 


EASTER ISLAND 


(VICARIOUSLY) 
by subscribing to 


RAPA INU! JOURNAL 


the premier source for current Easter Island 
events and scientific studies... 


P.O. Box 6774 « Los Osos, CA 93412 


Rapa Nui Journal is an international newsletter 
published quarterly for those interested in Easter 
island and Polynesia. Annual subscription rate 


for 4 issues, in US funds: U.S. $20, Foreign 


Airmail $30. 
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Highlights of South America 


with TURISBUS 
ade achu Picchu 
ES 
RESIDENCIAL & F Uff 


ROSARIO * * * Bhs 


Ph. 369542 - 325348 - 326531 - FAX 591-2-375532 
Mlampu 704 - P.O. Box 442 - La Paz - Bolivia 


SOUTHERN CROSS 
ADVENTURES 


WHAT AWAITS YOU? 


A rarely travelled trek by horseback in the surrounding areas of Cusco. Inca ruins, 
beautiful scenery, pure nature, contact with the local people and lots more. An 
adventure in Peru's most interesting Aera of the Incas. 

All services are offered to make this journey enjoyable and safe. 


CONTACT US: 
PLAZA DE ARMAS Portal de panes 123, Oflc. 301 
P.O. Box 612 
Cusco, Peru 


Tel: 0051-84-237649 - 223746 FAX: 0051-84-239447 


Blankets, plaids and 
bedcovers of pure wool 
all sizes available 


Av. 6 de Diciembre 1921 
y Baquerizo 

(cerca teatro Fenix) 
Tel: 501693 - 542137 
Casilla 17 - 07 - 8813 
Quito, Ecuador. 


Dear Club, 

It’s not enough that my book 
reviews, as submitted, contain the 
adult minimum requirementof mis- 
spellings and malapropisms. Your 
ham-eyed editor adds more. In the 
review of Patagonian Wilderness 
(April 1993, No. 33), ‘‘whales bob- 
bing’’ became ‘“‘whales bogging.”’ 
Bogging? 

The verb to bog, as Mr. Oxford 
OED explains, is ‘‘a low word, 
scarcely found in literature, how- 
ever common in coarse colloquial 
language,”’ which might explain 
how it ended up in the SAE. I’m 
sure the word is routinely on the tip 
of your editor’s tongue -- a distasteful 
thought, since “‘to bog’’ means “‘to ex- 
onerate the bowels’’ or ‘‘to defile with 
excrement.”’ 

Pigeons bog statues, the SAE bogs its 
readers, but whales never. Besides, ifyou 
got bogged by a whale, you'd know it. 

Daniel Buck 


Dear Club, 

Holy mole (a terrific sauce common in 
Mexico), did my little heart go pitty-pat 
when I saw my name on the Quito Club- 
house plaque on page 46 of magazine 
issue #33! Truly, it brought tears of joy to 
my eyes, when (after one of those “‘work 
days from hell’’), I got home, opened the 
magazine and saw the small, blurred, but 
oh-so-wonderful foto. 

I always knew we got lots of perks 
from being LIFE MEMBERS, but this 
was really tangible evidence that my 
illustrious personage is in fact actually 


LETTERS 


commemorated in writing as a shining 
example to all those scraggly viajeros 
who may wander in off the streets of 
Quito. I feel like a part of me is now living 
my dream (to be in South America full 
time) every day of the week/month/year. 
I can hardly wait to get down there and 
have my picture taken in front of it, to 
supplement a foto of me in front of the 
Lima Clubhouse several years ago! Iam 
looking forward to the foto to come. 
Also, I can’t remember which issue 
you mentioned this in, but we would be 
interested in any info you have on how 
one goes about “leaving their estate’’ 
after we croak to SAEC. We have no 
children, our relatives have about given 
up on us anyway because we keep travel- 
ing in Mexico, Guatemala, Peru, etc. 
instead of going to see them, and I don’t 
know who else could better benefit from 
my incredible, outstanding collection of 
Latin American folk art and tremendous 
library collection of books on Latin 
America. The library you could keep, the 
folk art you could sell in the catalog or 
give away as incentives or membership 
benefits. Our relatives would just throw 
everything away. Now bear in mind, we 
ain’t yet 50 years old, so our demise is not 
imminent, but as long as we keep going 
to places where inebriated guerrillas with 
Uzis go through our luggage, it may be 
sooner than we think. So, if you’ve got 
any info, send it along. And thanks again 
for the foto of the plaque and making my 
day. 
Carolyn Henderson 


Dear Club, 

Florence and Margaret Ireland 
(SAE #33) are right to take us to 
task about the illustration accom- 
panying the "Salt Sentinel" article. 
The problem was this: Editor 
Montague requested, nay, de- 
manded, a photo to go with the 
text. I didn't have a pic of Araya. I 
couldn't find anyone who had a pic 
of Araya. Combing the local li- 
brary turned up no book with an 
adequate shot of any Caribbean 
fortress. What to do? Allow read- 
ers to use their imagination? Yes, 
but even short articles benefit from 
aphoto ortwo. Inthe end, I submit- 
ted one of the old Antiguan walls pre- 
cisely because it was the only "ruins" 
image without luxuriant vegetation all 
around. The parched, metre-high bushes 
in the frame can hardly be called "trees". 
Nevertheless, we underestimated the 
sharpness of our widely-travelling read- 
ers (or least Montague did; me, I only 
write the words!!) and I'm grateful to 
Mesdames Ireland fora 'properpic'. Glad 
you enjoyed the article anyway. "You 
could have asked" is easier said than 
done when putting together a (more-or- 
less) regular magazine; deadlines don't 
allow time to send out hit-and-miss pho- 
tograph requests. Perhaps the member- 
ship could send in selected images of the 
more out-of-the-way places they visit in 
South America to enable the editorial 
office to amass an ‘image bank' for just 
such occasions with future stories? Clip 
Art can only be pushed so far. 

Kevin Healey 


Dear Club, 

Lately, the SAE has run at least three 
exciting articles - even one cover story - 
on Huascaran. Yet, in every case the 
respective authors failed to hint, or even 
to mention the main and certainly most 
outstanding feature of this Andean king. 


It is all too well known that Mt. 
Everest is definitely the highest mountain 
on earth. The latest and presumably 
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most precise figure for its summit stands 
8,848.13 m|. above sea level. Second to 
Everest, the Godwin Austen or K2, stays 
well behind that mark with ‘‘only’’ 
8,611 meters. 

So far, so good. But is Chololungma 
(Goddess Mother of the World, as ab- 
origines call the Everest) really the high- 
est peak? By no means. 

Current measurements and figures 
about Everest’s altitude are of course 
correct and above all suspicion. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that the 
data always refer to the relative elevation 
above mean ocean level. This is quite an 
important reference, since every moun- 
taineer has to tackle two problems as he 
nears the top: the inclination of the slope 
and/or consistence of the surface, and 
second the decreasing air density and 
pressure, which makes breathing more 
difficult with every meter one inches 
upwards. 

But when it comes to the highest 


A, 


° tly 
ECU 


WORLD CLASS SERVICE 


OR 


elevation of the planet, i.e., the farthest 
point measured from the geometrical cen- 
ter of the earth, things change substan- 
tially. 

Due to its plasticity and the strong 
centrifugal force caused by its rapid rota- 
tion at a rate of 1,666 km per hour (or 461 
meters per second) at the equator, the 
radius is here 22 kilometers larger than at 
both poles. Hence, any point at sea level 
along the equinoctrial line is 22 kilome- 
ters farther away from the true center 
than at the bottom of the flattened poles. 


This larger distance is not only re- 
sponsible for the gravity gradient that 
makes pendulum clocks run faster at the 
poles but makes it necessary to distin- 
guish between the highest peaks above 
sea level and the greatest elevations as 
measured from the center of the planet. 

Thus, assuming as correct for the 
Everest 8,848 meters, 13 centimeters at 
latitude 28° 01' S, then the following is 
the ranking of some of the highest moun- 
tains in South America as compared to 
the mightiest Himalayan peak: 


Mount Everest 28°0O1’N 8,848.13 m 

Aconcagua 32°39’S 6,959 m 3,375 m (absolute) lower than Everest (1) 
Pissis 27°46’°S_ 6,882 m__1,758 m (absolute) lower than Everest (2) 
Ojos del Salado 27°07’°S_ = 6,864 m_1,576 m (absolute) lower than Everest (3) 
Chimborazo 1°30’S_ 6,267 m_—_—‘1,972 m (absolute) higher than Everest 
Huascaran 9°07°S 6,768 m_—_ 2,001 m (absolute) higher than Everest 


(1) Highest mountain on earth outside Asia. 
(2) Lately discovered to be the world’s highest volcano. 
(3) Since the 1930s thought to be the highest volcano on earth. 


@eri@iea 
CP Cf ES F GF 


The 


*WORLD CLASS TERMINAL 
NEW A 310 - 300 


Federico B. Kirbus, 


Now Tn Big Apple 


Airline of Ecuador 


Ecotourism - Adventure 
Jungle-Mountains-Rivers-Beaches 


ANDITS GALAPAGOS IsLANDS 


WORLD CLASS AIRPLANES 


EVERY WEDNESDAY - FRIDAY - SATURDAY - SUNDAY 


NYC Departure one hour earlier until Apr 4, 1993 


J Ele 
vor ana] war [aa 
_s3oam_| 61am | EHi01_ 


UAY AQUIL - QUITO 


*Operates from British Airways Terminal at JFK 


Please call: MIAMI 1-(800) 82 SAETA; (305) 477-2104 - NEW YORK (212) 302-0004 
SAETA AIRLINES: NEW YORKe MIAMI¢ GUAYAQUILe QUITO* CUENCA*e GALAPAGOS 
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GYE/UIO Departure one hour later until Apr 4, 1993 


Roure | DEPARTURE ARRIVAL [FLIGHT 
jqurro -cuayagut | 11:00am [11:35 aM] ext102_ 
ouavaqui new york | 1:00PM | 8:00PM] ex102 


Errata 


Dear Club, 


As remarked on phone weeks ago, 
captions for JARI story in#32 were some- 
what off. To wit: 

p5 Ludwig is pictured in front of 
the power plant, not the pulp mill, which 
is on another ‘‘barge’’ behind this one. 

p8 Thisaerial view is of Munguba, 
the Jari industyial plant 16 miles 
downriver from Monte Dourado, the COREN ISINTYRI 
headquarters. The diked lagoons in the Lorermmeti nt 
foreground are settling basins constructed 
to remove noxious elements from the 
plant effluvium before it pours into the 
ee bn Exploring South America Amazonia 

p 10 The worker is planting pine, not Loren McIntyre Loren McIntyre 
gmelina. Your Club is sitting on a stock of Photographed over a lifetime by 
Loren MclIntyre'snow-out-of-printx- legendary photographer and explorer 
ploring South America (list price $40), | Loren McIntyre, this wonderful book 
the most splendid collection ofphoto- captures the exotic splendor of 
graphs of South America ever as- Amazonia with spectacular aerial 
sembled in one book. For over forty _ views, intimate portraits of the people 
. . years Loren Mcintyre has contributed and wild creatures, stunning photo- 

Attention Writers more than 500 pictures and many sto- graphs of the giant otter, the jaguar, 

Thinking of writing an article ries to the National Geographic.From Makiritare tribesmen, and snow- 
for the South American Explorer? rainforest tocoastal deserts, fromriver  mantled peaks. A magnificent book. 
Good. And remember, we'll read basins to mountain peaks, this sweep- _ Buy one for yourself and another as a 
your piece with special care, under- ing view of South America captures ° 
standing and compassion if you in- the special beauty and exciting variety $40.00 [Members $36.00] 
clude an IBM-compatible diskette. of the continent. Item #127 

You only have a Macintosh? $35.00 [Members $25.00] 

Okay. Either convert the disk to an Item #227 
IBM-compatible format or send your NOTE: P&H - Both books $9.00; 
Macintosh. Either book alone - $5.00 


Loren Mcintyre 


Book Markers 


These brightly colored bookmarks are hand-woven and feature a three- 
dimensional pigtail on the Indian woman shown in the design. And if that's 
not enough, they measure a whopping | 1" (if you include the tassel on either 
end, or 5" if you don't). Most delightful and colorful, and cheap as grass (or 
at least reasonably priced, considering the effort required). Make wonderful 
wrist and ankle bands, too, if you're the type that can carry it off. Discounts 
for bulk (a gross or two) orders. 

$3.50 [Members $3.00] Item #844 
Special: Buy three, get one free ' 
$11.00 [Members $10.00] Item #8440 
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Compound Interest 

Now, let’s be up front about 
this. Don’tthink your Club hasn’t 
given some serious thought lately 
to what we call the CULT OP- 
TION. Think about the advan- 
tages. No taxes, no unwanted 
visitors dropping by, no member 
suggestions and other disruptive 
dissent. And the members? Mem- 
bers? Who needs them at $30 a 
pop when you can have disciples 
forking over all their worldly 
goods. The South American Ex- 
plorer? The Club catalog? Get 
rid of ‘em. All you really need is 
a divine revelation now and then 
and a prophetic warning or two. 
Other benefits? Solidarity -- the 
bonding that takes place during sect ritu- 
als when the initiates get together for 
secret rites in the Branch Explorers 
Chapel. Oh yes, and that perennial favor- 
ite, the Oath of Blind Obedience Assem- 
bly and Solstice Dance. And we mustn’t 
forget the good fellowship that comes 
from securing the compound, patrolling 
the perimeter, and generally preparing 
for Kingdom Come -- that sort of thing. 
All in all, there’s a lot to be said for that 
warm glow of US vs THEM. We like to 
think, "A man's Club is his bunker." 
There’s national publicity to think of, too 
--network crews coming and going, press 
releases, interviews with the founder 
(Good Morning America, People Maga- 
zine, Nightline, etc.), chats with theolo- 
gians about omens and signs, doomsday 
bulletins, threats to break off negotia- 
tions and other cult hoopla. 

There’s the downside, of course. Cult 
kids all over the Club, problems handling 
live ammo, having to run around in robes 
and sandals, roughing up the occasional 
deprogrammer, the messy business of 
extorting money from parents. Then too, 
we haven’t gota lot of experience in child 
abuse. And, of course, there’s the Big 
One, the acid test -- MASS SUICIDE... 
It’s really not our thing. 

And there’s the tab to consider. Ord- 
nance ain’t cheap. Why, just your basic 
NRA-approved, starter KULT KIT™ can 
set you back a bundle. For starters, we 
figure we'll need a couple of racks of 


M-16’s 5.56mm and the same for the 
M-14’s 7.62mm and FN’s 7.62 with 20 
mags per weapon, a decent selection of 
grenades (stun, frag, white phosphorous, 
thermite and smoke), at least four and 
probably more M-60 machine guns to 
give the FBI pause, a couple of LAW’S 
(light anti-tank weapon), and, of course, 
sufficient mines (Claymore, Bouncing 
Betty -- the usual stuff), mortars, 
Concertina barbed wire, and for active 
security -- you know, recon and raid 
patrols outside the perimeter -- M-49A]1 
trip flares, C-4 plastic, XM122 remote 
detonation blasting caps, det cord, time 
fuses and electric and non-electric blast- 
ing Caps. 

And, remember, we’re starting from 
scratch. It might surprise the member- 
ship to know that right now the Club 
doesn’teven havea decent arsenal. Would 
you believe it? Up til now, member dues 
have gone for computers, postage, desks, 
printing. If the Feds stormed the Club 
tomorrow, we'd be sitting ducks. 

So, if we go the Cult route we’ve got 
to do it right. Sure, there’s risks. Arma- 
geddon? It’s not something you want to 
take lightly. And there’s psychological 
considerations, what we call the, "Om 
om om, ruh,ommmomommommmm" 
factor. It’s hard enough to get work done 
around here without having to put up 
with Tibetan chants and Nancy Sinatra 
all night long, to say nothing of burnt out 
vehicles, bombcraters, and federal agents 


haranguing you with bullhorns. 
And tear gas. Remember the 
tear gas. 

Your Club is holding off on 
the cult strategy for now. You 
might say: ‘“We’ve runit up the 
mast and think we might get 
gassed.’’ Then too, we don’t 
have to do anything, just yet. 
Why? Because the following 
thoughtful and caring members, 
sensitive to their Club’s finan- 
cial burdens, have generously 
given that indispensable extra 
something by becoming Con- 
tributing, Supporting, Life and 
Afterlife members. 
Contributing 

William J. Adams, Bruce 
Davis, Jan Frederick, Vilma L. Kohn, 
David Landes, Linnea J. Newman, W.E. 
Ogilvie, III, Pedro Relyea, Joseph B. 
Weingart, Axel Wellhoener, Carolyn 
Wheeler, Gregg A. Hoffman, Paul T. 
Carroll, Peter Ackroyd, Rosemary A. 
Anes, Alan Haskins, Michael Dornieden, 
Mary Ann McDonnell, David L. Brown, 
Greg L. Rawlings, Morgan Sidwall, 
Suzanne Merithew, Lester G. Zeihen 
Supporting 

James W. Dow, Hans Langsjoen, 
Markien Rongen, Thomas H. Smith 
Life 

Enrik Hippman, Mr. and Mrs. James 
B. Rogers, Jr. 

Afterlife 
John Davidge, Steve Ryland 


Dealing with Issues 

What with coming out regularly or 
damn-near regularly, or about as close to 
regular as you can get without actually 
being regular, well. .. it's getting a trifle 
cramped around the Club with back is- 
sues building up and just being there. So, 
we thought why not offer the members 
one of those deals they can't refuse. 
Yeah? What's it this time? 
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It's this: If you want a back issue and 
we have it, (i.e., it's not one of those 
issues that's out of print, like #3, #5, #6. 
#7), it's yours for the almost irristible 
price of $1.00 plus postage. You want 
two issues? Two bucks plus postage. 
Three issues? Three bucks plus postage. 
You get the point. 

Now, Some issues are in shorter sup- 
ply than other issues. Which are which? 
We can't say. Why? Confusion reigns in 
the cat barn where back issues are stored. 
Infact, we rarely venture into the cat barn 
at all except to fill an order for a back 
issue and we don't hang around long 
enough for a proper inventory. 

But all that's beside the point. If we've 
got the issue(s) you're missing or want to 
complete your set, or whatever, now is 
the time to grab the bull ..., strike while 
the iron ..., make hay..., bite the bullet... 
Don't know what's in the back issues? 
We'll send you a "Back Issues" list. 

Remember, while supplies last, one 
mag, one buck plus postage, two mags, 
two bucks plus postage, etc. 


— ws.) 


NETWORK 


See nature as you've never seen 
it before. Cruise the Galapagos 
Islands on one of our elegant 
yachts: Eric, Flamingo, Letty 

and Sea Cloud. 


1-800-663-7972 
7200 Corporate Center Drive 
Suite 404, Miami, Florida 33126 
Phone (305) 592-2294 
Fax (305) 592-6394 


Mug Shot 


We recycle here at the Club and re- 
cently cashed in our waste paper to the 
tune of $9.00 when the exchange rate was 
§/1.75 = 1$. We invested in new soil for 


67834311499023 


Sea Lions, Galdpagos 


@ GALAPAGOS 


Join a small-group cruise through the enchanted 
Galapagos Islands, You will be able to 
photograph sea lions, land and marine iguanas, 
birds, and other wildlife at amazingly close 
range. In addition to the week-long cruise, you 
will explore Quito, the charming capital of 
Ecuador; the Andes; and colorful indian 
markets. 


@ Nepat / INDIA 


Nepal: October 16 - November 2, 1992 and 
February 11-27, 1993. To coincide with seasonal 


India: March 1993, Visit game preserves and parks 
and experience the culture and people. 


festivals, visit Chitwan National Park and short treks. 


the plants and planted a fern in the bidet 
which had previously lain bare in the 
bathroom like a great beached whale. 
And furthermore on news, how about the 
fact there is a new sheriff in town. The 
letter was nice and all, but hey, how about 
a pithy quote, a bio blurb, even a, gasp, 
picture and a few-sentence description of 
the valiant lad, who forsaking a promis- 
ing and lucrative career with Bob's fill- 
ing station has shouldered the cross and 
... well, you get the picture. How hard 
could it be? You are talking after all, 
about a man who, resplendent in an 
authentic pleathor) plasti/leather) 
naugehide jacket, polyester shirt open 
provocatively to expose the chest hairs, 
with checkered bell bottom pants, won a 
disco competition and was crowned King 
Disco in front of a sweaty, pulsating 
crowd of 300, to say nothing of the fact 
that I beat Betsy Wagenhauser in Indian 
leg wrestling - no mean feat that! 
John Kurth 
Manager, Lima Clubhouse 


e Costa Rica / BELIZE 


Tropical rain forests, spectacular mountains and 
volcanoes, coral reefs, exotic birds and lush plant 
life. All of this on special departures designed for 
everyone from photographers to naturalists, 
Family trips, group and private departures 
available. 


e ASIA 


Bornco, Bali, Komodo Sstand - Our trips to these 
exotic islands offer some of the most exciting and 
unique photographic opportunities you can find, 
Orangutans, visits to traditional longhouses in 
Bornco, Balinese culture, the Komodo dragon, 
and more. Inquire for details. August 1992 and 
February 1993 and more. 


@ AFRICA 
Tanzania Kenya Botswana Namibia 


Safaris designed for photographers, birders and 
animals lovers. Trips are led by outstanding 
professional guides who accompany you throughout 
your safari. The pace is slow. Group size is 
deliberately kept small. In-depth game viewing in the 
best locations for wildlife. Departures are scheduled 
throughout the year during the best seasons for each 
Jocale. Call us with your specific interests! 


VAAGERS 


INTERNATIONAL 
Dept. EC, Box 915, Ithaca, NY 14851 
(800) 633-0299 
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LEARN SPANISH AND ENJOY 


ECUADOR 


gk @ INDIVIDUAL CLASSES (ONE TO ONE). 
e INTENSIVE COURSES FOR TRAVELLERS. 


EXPLORE THE UNEXPLORED @ FLEXIBLE SCHEDULES. 


© REASONABLE RATES. 
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Grave Doubts 

Last April, SAE contributing edi- 
tors Dan Buck and Anne Meadows 
trekked to Tupiza, Bolivia, on an os- 
teal mission, delivering two cartons of 
bones excavated in December 1991 
from the cemetery in San Vicente, a 
mining village some 14,500 feetin the 
Andes in the province of Sud Chichas, 
Potosi. Although an initial physical 
examination by forensic scientists 
had indicated that the bones might 
be those of Butch Cassidy 
and the Sundance Kid, a 
subsequent series of tests, 
comparing DNA from 
the bones with DNA 
extracted from known relatives 
of the outlaws, has disproved that no- 
tion. 

Buck and Meadows, who have writ- 
ten extensively about the escapades of 
Butch, Sundance, and Etta Place in 
South America (see, SAE, “*The 


Aramayo Mule,’ ’February 1988; “‘Mule 
Never Know,’’ May 1988; ‘““Showdown 
at San Vicente: The Case that Butch and 
Sundance Died in Bolivia,’ True West, 
February 1993), were historical consult- 
ants to the scientific expedition headed 
by forensic anthropologist Clyde Snow. 


Just back from a visit to the United States, a jet- 
lagged mandible is inspected by Tupiza City 
Council members, Credit - Anne Meadows 


According to Buck and Meadows, the 


historical documentation shows that two 
English-speaking bandits, using aliases 
Butch and Sundance were known to have 
used, died (probably suicides--sorry, Hol- 


lywood) in San Vicente on November 6, 
1908, after being wounded in a brief 
shootout with a four-man military police 
patrol that had been searching for them 
following the holdup of an Aramayo, 
Francke y Cia. payroll two days earlier. 

In 1987, during Buck and Meadow’s 
first journey to San Vicente, they met 
Froilan Risso, who took them to what he 
claimed was the outlaws’ grave Accord- 
ing to Risso, the monument had once 
sported a cross and a plaque inscribed in 
a foreign language as well as a chain 
fence and two padlocks to keep the ban- 
dits’ spirits from escaping. He added that 
his father had been a boy during the 
events in 1908 and, while showing him 
the grave years later, had predicted that 
““one day gringos will come looking for 
it.” 

After the 1991 excavation, Roger 
McCord, an American who had visited 
San Vicente with his wife in 1972, con- 
tacted members of the expedition and 
showed them photographs he had taken 
of the same monument, which had a 
plaque inscribed in German memorializ- 
ing a miner named Gustav Zimmer. The 
spirit-guarding padlocks, secured to a 
pair of U-bolts, had actually served to 
lock Zimmer’s plaque to the monument- 


-unsuccessfully, inasmuch as some- 
one clipped the locks and stole the 
plaque. 

Atthe time of the 1972 visit, no one 
in the village knew anything about 
gringo outlaws, let alone where they 
reposed. The McCords, however, had 
shared with the villagers details of the 
bandits’ adventures, thereby seeding 
local folklore, and had directed atten- 
tion to Zimmer’s relatively elaborate 
monumentby photographing it. Risso, 
in fact, isbending over the tomb in one 
of the photographs. 

Risso, whose family has roots in 
San Vicente dating back at least to the 
turn of the century, absorbed the sto- 
ries and became something of a local 
expert on the outlaws. Over the past 
twenty years, he has escorted several 
outlaw pilgrims to Zimmer’s grave, 
its square concrete monument now 
barren of any accoutrements or iden- 
tifying marks. There, Risso relates in 

vivid detail the story of Butch and 

Sundance’s fatal 1908 stop-over and 

sometimes draws a diagram in the dirt to 

illustrate how the shootout occurred. 
Ironically, though Risso had the wrong 
grave, he might have been in the right 
neighborhood. According to an Ameri- 
can mine engineer who worked in the 

San Vicente region in the 1920s, the 

outlaw pair were buried near a German 

miner who had accidentally killed him- 
self while defrosting dynamite ona stove. 

The explosion might not have been an 

accident: People in Andean mine camps 

were known to use dynamite to kill them- 
selves. Anyone who has been to San 

Vicente would understand. 


PERU B 
ARQUEOLOGICO 
Ecoturismo y Aventura 
Admire and enjoy the cultural and 
archaeological heritage of Peru and 
its natural sanctuaries in depth... 


THE PERUVIAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE 


Fou 
Edificio “Los Claveles” N° 101 Residencial San Felipe, 
Jess Maria, Lima 11, Lima-Perd / South America Fax (5114) 634572 
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The Social Climbers 
CHRIS DARWIN & 
JOHN AMY 
Mainstream Publishing 
(Edinburgh, 1992) $21.95 
paper 


A few years ago a young 
maniac sat on a mountain peak 
and devoured a small airplane, 
shard-by-shard, thereby munch- 
ing his way into The Guinness 
Book of Records. Chris Darwin 
got there via an equally daunt- 
ing, but infinitely tastier route. 
He staged the world’s highest 
dinner party: a black tieaffair on 
the summit of Huascaran in the 
Peruvian Cordillera Blanca. 
Don’tlaugh. This was no picnic. 
It’s hard enough to organize, 
finance, and provide food for a 
run-of-the-mill mountaineering excur- 
sion. In recruiting his team, the Social 
Climbers of the book title, Darwin suf- 
fered the additional headache of per- 
suading the serious climbers that this 
was no joke and impressing on the ama- 
teurs--including one waiter--who made 
up the bulk of the expedition, that this 
was serious business. Then there was the 
matter of hoisting the necessary furni- 
ture, plates and cutlery, food and wine, 
and, oh yes, tuxedos and gowns, to the 
ltippy-top of Huascaran, 6,768 m., in 
often full-gale weather. 

One can’t take an endeavor of this ilk 
too seriously, yet at the same time, it’s so 
absurd on its face that it does not much 
lend itself to ridicule. Darwin’s droll 
prose, reminiscent of Peter Fleming’s 
style in Brazilian Adventure strikes the 
right balance. During dress rehearsal 
atop Mt. Pisco, Darwin asks, “‘Is the 
wine room temperature?’’ and is told 
archly, “‘Yes, sir, minus 20 C.’’ High- 
mountain mummery. 


Three Letters from the Andes 
PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 
John Murray (London, 1991) $24.95 


Three Letters from the Andes isa gem 
of a book, the metamorphosis of three 
long letters Patrick Leigh Fermor wrote 


to his wife while on a month-long jaunt 
to Peruin 1971 fora spot of mountaineer- 
ing in the Cordillera Vilcanota and a 
ramble through Cuzco, the Lake Titicaca 
environs, Arequipa, and Lima, Fermor 
was well-schooled in the U.K., so down 
jackets are duvets, airports are aero- 
dromes, trucks are lorries, and jeep vans 
are shooting-brakes. His epistles sparkle 
with asides on Ulysses, Death in Venice, 
Calabrian bandits, Al Jolson (climbers 
when their lips are whitewashed with 
sun-block), Henry V. Goya, djinns out of 
bottles, and Cicero. 

Somewhere in the Vilcanota range, 
Fermor drew this picture: 

Towards late afternoon we reached 
a most beautiful plateau. Grassy slopes 
enclose it with golden-green shelves, 
and tall black cliffs beetle, plumed and 
striated and separated by multi-col- 
ored alluvial cones, Above these, corri- 
dors and causeways and staircases of 
mountain lead up and away into airy 
stone glades slanting with shafts of 
sunlight and shadow, all of them culmi- 
nating in half a dozen beckoning white 
summits which have already kindled a 
spark in the eyes of the mountaineers. 

Fermor bags Cuzco in one stark 
phrase: ‘‘gold and blood everywhere.*’ 
He did not much care for Puno--‘‘the 
desolation of Puno’’ and ‘‘the horrors of 


Puno”’ pretty well sum it up. 
Your train pulls in from Cuzco; 
hordes ofurchin-brigands clam- 
ber like varmints over your bags 
and toss them to confederates on 
the station apron; a stiff wind 
sweeps the dim streets; and the 
hotel that held your reservations 
has no rooms, and the hotel that 
has rooms is filthy and dry, as in 
no water, not even cold water-- 
that’s desolation and horror all 
right. 

Having lived there two years 
in the mid 1960s, I can testify 
that Puno takes some getting 
used to. By the second year, it 
has grown on you. 


Insight Guides: Amazon 
Wildlife 

HANS-ULRICH BER- 
NARD & GEOFFREY EU, ED. 
APA Publications (Singapore, 1992) 
$22 paper 


Insight Guides: Peru 

TONY PERROTTET, ED. 

APA Publications (Singapore, 1992) 
$19.95 paper 


Insight Guides’ ongoing trek through 
South America has delivered two more 
brightly illustrated volumes, Amazon 
Wildlife and Peru. 

Part of Insight Guide’s Discover Na- 
ture series, Amazon Wildlife throws anet 
over the entire 3.9-million-square-kilo- 
meter Amazon region and beyond, from 
Brazil, Peru, Bolivia, and Ecuador up 
into Columbia, Venezuela, the Guianas, 
and even Trinidad. All in all, this demi- 
monde is as colorful as the East Village 
and then some. 

Birds sport names as exotic as their 
plumage: fruit crow, great kisadee, 
rufous-necked puffbird, and screaming 
piha. (Did Dr. Seuss moonlight as an 
Amazonian ornithologist?) The moni- 
kersofother creatures are equally graphic. 
The bulldog bat, for example, divebombs 
fish for supper. Just to even the odds, 
lurking in the shallows is the water mon- 
key, an acrobatic fish that can spring two 
meters to snatch a bat, bird, or reptile 
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snoozing on a tree branch. No telling 
what happens when a bulldog bat and a 
water monkey meet for dinner. 

Then there is the water hyacinth, a 
type of aquatic kudzu that sprouts 65,000 
new plants each season. If it could be 
sold as a cancer cure or a hallucinogen, 
Daniel Ludwig might have made a for- 
tune instead of losing one. There must be 
some nifty use for the plant. (Ben & 
Jerry’s Rain Forest Water-Hyacinth 
Mulch?) Paradoxically, in view of the 
riot of flora and fauna in the region, one 
of the Amazon’s most important prod- 
ucts, jute, is nota native atall. A Japanese 
farmer imported it in 1939. 

Amazon Wildlife recommends a num- 
ber of Amazonian national parks-- 
Brazil’s Tapajés near Santarém, for ex- 
ample, where one might spot a giant 
otter, and Peru’s Tambopata Reserve, 
near Puerto Maldonado, which throws a 
year-round bird carnival with some 570 
species. Oddly, Amazon Wildlife’s re- 
prise of the push-and-shove over the 
source of the Amazon mentions not a 
word of Laguna McIntyre, discovered by 
SAEC member Loren McIntyre and now 
generally accepted as the true source. 

Among the Andean nations, Peru has 
the savoriest cuisine, the most lost cities, 
the deepest canyon, the highest major- 
league lake, the bounciest music, the 
craggiest peaks, and the best arts and 
crafts, coupled with the worst govern- 
ment and most violent guerrillas. (If 
Ecuador is Bolivia on valium, Peru is 
Bolivia on PCP.) Insight Guide’s newest 
country volume, Peru, isanencyclopedic 
vade mecum to this nation of superla- 
tives. Editor Tony Perrottet recruited an 
all-Andean team of writers and photog- 
raphers. Mary Dempsey samples Peru- 
vian cooking from the anticuchos and 
ceviches of Limeiio street stalls to the 
potato dishes--papas ocopa, papas a la 
Huancaina, and causa--of the sierran mar- 
kets. The late Robert Randall delves into 
the murky history of the lost and not-so- 
lost cities of the Incas. And Lynn Miesch 
tours Cuzco fiestas. The bulk of the pho- 
tographs, bursting with color, are the 
work of Argentine Eduardo Gil and Pe- 
ruvian Heinz Plenge. 


Argentina, Uruguay & 
Paraguay 

WAYNE BERHARDSON & 
MARIA MASSOLO 

Lonely Planet (Hawthorne, Vic., 
Australia, 1992) $13.95 paper 


Lonely Planet’s new Argentina guide 
(replacing Alan Samagalski’s Argentina, 
A Travel Survival Kit) lassos Uruguay 
and Paraguay into one volume. The Ar- 
gentine portion, double the size of the 
1989 edition, offers a new chapter on the 
Falkland Islands. Disciples of nature will 
be drawn by the Falklands’ several spe- 
cies--the magellanic, rockhopper, maca- 
roni, gestoo, and king--of penguins; 
winged birds, of which the black-browed 
albatross is the most striking; and some 
2,000 squaddies, British soldiers now 
permanently berthed on the islands to 
keep the Argentines at bay. 

For everyone but the birds, flying into 
the Falklands is a bit of a bother. There 
are just two regular flights, one from 
London and the other from Punta Are- 
nas. Lodging is somewhat dear. 

About one-fifth of the 600-page book 
is devoted to Uruguay and Paraguay, 
christened from the epophonous rivers 
that water their countries. (The Paraguay 
River was so named from a Spanish 
corruption of Payagua, the fierce Indi- 
ans, now extinct, who once peopled its 
lower reaches; paragua, a waterfowl on 
the river; or parana-guaca, meaning 
‘great-river’ in Guarani. The Uruguay 
River has an equally tangled etymology. 
Uru-guay is ‘‘bird’s tail,’ in Guarani, 
inspired by a major cascade that fanned 
out like a bird’s tail or by a regional bird 
witha feathery rear end. Another version 
is that Uruguay means ‘“‘the river where 
the bird lives,’’ guay meaning river and 
not tail. Readers are invited to provide 
the SAE with their own theories.) 

A must-visit in Uruguay is Colonia, a 
small port directly across the Rio de la 
Plata from Buenos Aires. Colonia dates 
back to the late 1500s when the Portu- 
guese occupied the zone and British con- 
traband slipped into Buenos Aires, via 
Colonia, right under the mercantalist 
noses of the Spanish. The flow is re- 
versed today as young Portefios buy and 


restore homes in Colonia’s Barrio 
Historico. 

Paraguay has its fans. W.H. Koebel, 
the founder of what is today the South 
American Handbook, once praised Para- 
guay as “‘the most romantic state in 
South America.’” Whatever. A fairly iso- 
lated region of this relatively sequestered 
country (Bolivia and Paraguay are the 
only two South American nations with- 
out a seaport) is the hot, scrubby Chaco 
(‘hunting ground’’ in Quechua), which 
stretches over 60 percent of Paraguay 
and is thinly populated by Indians and 
German Mennonites. Perhapsbest known 
today as host to the Chaco War (1932- 
35), this region once attracted ranchers 
from near (Argentina) and far (the United 
States). American boxing impresario Tex 
Rickards, the Don King of the early 
1900s, operated a ranch here during a 
temporary retirement from pugilistics. 

Lonely Planet lives up to its reputation 
as a dowser of backwater towns. Villa 
Hayes, a mecca for Rutherford B. Hayes 
pilgrims, is so named to commemorate 
his role in arbitrating--in Paraguay’s fa- 
vor--Argentina’s claim to a monster 
chunk ofthe Chaco. The dispute grew out 
of Paraguay’s horrible defeat (nine of ten 
males perished) in the War of the Triple 
Alliance. No word on Villa Hayes’ hotel 
facilities, so be sure to stop in and mail 
Lonely Planet a postcard report. 


Bolivia: A Travel Survival Kit 
DEANNA SWANEY & 
ROBERT STRAUSS 

Lonely Planet (Hawthorne, Vic., 
Australia, 1992) $16.95 paper 


Indefatigable travel writers Deanna 
Swaney and Robert Strauss linked pens 
to update her 1988 edition of Bolivia: A 
Travel Survival Kit. The new version is 
about 25 percent longer, allowing room 
for 70 maps and more attention to 
Bolivia’s myriad altiplano nooks and 
mountain crannies. 

The Uyuni section, for example, now 
includes a walking tour (with a street 
grid) and four pages on the Salar de 
Uyuni and Laguna Colorado zones (in- 
cluding a map showing the cordage of 
trails that criss-cross the Salaresde Uyuni 
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and Coipasa). Still, based on traveler- 
notes published here and in other guides, 
Uyuni continues to get a bad rap. OK, so 
the food’s not so great. The climate, 
however, is not so Arctic as it’s been 
portrayed. (On my last stop, in December 
1991, the weather was downright balmy, 
at least until the sun faded.) 
Furthermore, the new upstairs rooms 
with private baths at Don Jesus Rosas 
Zuniga’s Hotel Avenida are about as 
good as you will find in the Bolivian 
outback. Don Jesus, whose scowling face 
is often the visitor’s first impression of 
Uyuni, is in fact a charming, irascible 
raconteur and retired adventurer. Before 
an auto accident and age--he’s 75 if he’s 
a day--slowed him down, he assaulted 
Mt. Misti and rafted Amazonian rivers. 
In the United States for a hip operation 
following his accident, and speaking 
hardly a word of English, he gallivanted 
from California to New York to Florida 
in a rental car. One evening in the late 
1970s, on our first pilgrimage to Uyuni, 
we shared a few rounds of fe minero (tea, 
lime, and singani) with Don Jesus and 
told him of our desire to see the Laguna 
Colorado and spy on the rare James 
flamingoes nesting there. He hadno more 
idea of how to get there than we did; it 
was somewhere far down in the south- 
west corner of Bolivia where it crumbles 
into Chile, but he shrugged his solid 
shoulders. ‘‘Bueno, gque tal majfiana 
vamos?’’ Early the next morning, with 
the dawn still a bruise in the east, Don 
Jesus turned the Avenida over to his 
twelve-year-old grandson, loaded his 
truck with a drum of gasoline, a bag- of 
bread, four roasted chickens, a case of 
Bolivian pilsner, a bottle of Argentine 
champagne, anda North American couple 
he had just met, and off we went. 
Highlighted in the guide is another 
attraction, Sorata, which until the early 
1900s was the headquarters for Amazo- 
nian rubber enterprises and the jumping- 
off spot for the rubber and gold regions. 
Now enjoying a revival as a mecca for 
climbers and trekkers, Sorata is a charm- 
ing mountain town a half-day’s drive 
northeast of La Paz over the altiplano on 
a route that skirts Lake Titicaca before 
curling several thousand vertiginous feet 


down a sandy ribbon of a road into a 
valley deep on the west side of Illampu. 
The Club Andino Boliviano has a branch 
here, at the Club Sorata in the German- 
owned Hotel Copacabana, where hikes 
and climbs of every degree of torture can 
be arranged. A less demanding excur- 
sion is the Sunday market--which blos- 
soms along the tangle of streets and 
callejones sprouting from the town’s 
bosky plaza--topped off with lunch at the 
Ristorante Italiano and a nap. 

Bolivia also provides a number of 
special comments, such as ‘‘Buying a 
Charango,’’ expert advice on what to 
look for and which La Paz shops to 
patronize, and innumerable reader tips, 
among which is a recommendation to 
attend the Fiesta de laEmpanada, held in 
Sucre every November. The hotel evalu- 
ations, which sometimes read likea health 
inspector’s report, are extensive, espe- 
cially in the low (aptly tagged ‘bottom 
end’’) to middle ranges favored by the 
rovers who religiously pack the Lonely 
Planet guides. One caveat: Prices are 
given in pesos Bolivianos rather than 
dollars. Even though inflation in Bolivia 
has sunk to about 50 percent a year (from 
over 1,000 percent). the prices may not 
have a long shelf life. 


Sons of the Moon: A Journey 
in the Andes 

HENRY SHUKMAN 

Charles Scribner’s Sons (New York, 
1989) $17.95 


Although Henry Shukman, yet an- 
other of those peripatetic, literary-minded 
Brits, wrote Sons of the Moon when he 
was 19, after a ramble through Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, and Peru, the book was not 
published until almost ten years later, 
and has just now surfaced in remainder 
shops for a fraction of its $17.95 sticker 
price. 

Shukman meandered the gringo trail 
backwards, commencing in northern 
Argentina and finishing at Machu Picchu. 
He found his way to some off-trail vil- 
lages, such as Huachacalla, near the Salar 
de Coipasa, where he bumped into the 
president of Bolivia, who had coinciden- 
tally dropped in out of the sky, and some 
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raucous folklore jamborees, such as the 
mid-June festival at Raqchi, near 
Sicunani, where he found himself camp- 
ing with a small army of Peruvian boy 
scouts. 

Shukman, however, is no Will Rogers. 
He tars Bolivian women as witchlike, 
sneering, and hateful (as the interloper, 
it’syour job to provoke them to mirth, not 
the other way around), and he tags with 
rigid racial-cultural terms--white, cholo, 
or Indian--almost everyone he meets. 
Some observations, like his statement 
that Andean Indians exist on potatoes 
alone, are just plain wrong. Still, he was 
only a teenager when he made this trek, 
so he has time to mend his ways. 

Book reviews by 
Daniel Buck 
Washington, DC 
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Transitions Abroad, the origi- 
nal magazine for the socially 
responsible traveler, details the 
alternatives to travel as a tour- 
ist. Join a research expedition, 
find a short-term job or intern- 
ship, be a Third World service 
volunteer, enroll in a foreign 
university, plan your own kind 
of African safari, stay with 
local families, meet the people 
and travel for less.... 
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SACHA Jungle Lodge 
The Amazon Ecuador 


We invite you to join us ina once-in-a-life time experience. 
Share with us the most biologically diverse exosystem on 
Planet Earth. Our naturalist guides will help unravel the 
complexities of the forest while our international chef 
awaits your return. 


- MAKE IT HAPPEN - 


Explorer Tours, P.O. Box 1608. Quito, Ecuador 
TEL: 522220, 508871. FAX: 011-593-2-508872 
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1993 HANDBOOKS 


SOUTH AMERICAN 
HANDBOOK 
The ‘bible’ for travel in South America 
now in its 69th Edition 
Thomas Cook Award Winner 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Ecuador, Galapagos, Paraguay, Peru, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, The Guianas 


MEXICO & CENTRAL 
AMERICAN HANDBOOK 
3rd Edition 
Mexico, Guatemala, Belize, Honduras, 

El Salvador, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama 


CARIBBEAN ISLANDS 
HANDBOOK 
4th Edition 
Thomas Cook Award Winner 


Includes all the English, French, Dutch 
and Spanish speaking islands, the Bahamas 


and Bermuda 
= 


*y 
oe) TRAVELLERS WORLD GUIDES 


ee 
TRADE 8 TRAVEL PUBLICATIONS 


1993 editions available 1st September 
from all good bookshops and from 
South American Explorers Club. 


Travellers World Guides also cover 
The Indian sub-continent and 
Southeast Asia. 


Catalogues available from 
Trade & Travel, England. 


TRADE & TRAVEL PUBLICATIONS 


6 Riverside Court, Lower Bristol Road, Bath BA2 3DZ, England 
Telephone 0225 469141 Fax 0225 462921 


TRAVELLERS WORLD GUIDES 


we 
we) TRAVELLERS WOKLD GUIDES 
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LATIN AMERICAN TRAVEL CONSULTANTS 


PRIVATE GUIDES 
We are not travel 
agents, tour brokers 
or operators. 

*We won't sell you a 
package or assign 
you to a group. 

*We are professional 
private guides who 
will take you when, 
where, inthe styleand 
at the pace youwant; 
anywhere in Latin 
America. 

eWe can plan, orga- 
nize, carry out or pro- 
vide logistic support 
for your individual or 
group expedition. 
*We speak English, 
French, German, 
Spanish and Portu- 
guese, 

*For more informa- 
tion, please write or 
Fax with a brief de- 
scription of yourtravel 
interests. 


P.O. Box 17-17-908, Quito, Ecuador. 


BOOKS & MAPS 
*We stock a unique 
selection of hard to 
find guidebooks as 
well as road, topo- 
graphic and general 
maps from every 
country on the conti- 
nent. 

Featuring: 
-Argentina Road Map 
-Buenos Aires City Map 
-Brazil 4 RodasRoadMap 
-Chile Road Atlas 
-Chile Carretera Austral 
-Colombia Road Map 
-Pocket Guide to Ecuador 
-Ecuador Road Allas 
-Quito Street Guide 
-National Parks of Ecudor 
-EcuadorClimbing Guides 
-Walking the Beaches of 
Ecuador 
-Peru Road Map 
-Lima City Map 
-Guatemala Road Map 
-Venezuela Road Map 
*Wholesale price list 
for book shops and 
distributors. 
eWrite or Fax for a 
free catalogue. 


TRAVEL ADVISOR 
eA detailed quarterly 
bulletin of public 
safety, travel costs, 
health, weather, the 
economy, and poli- 
ticsin each of 17 Latin 
American countries. 
¢The up-to-date infor- 
mation you need for 
safe and enjoyable 
travel on this rapidly 
changing continent. 
eSent by airmail or 
courier, or transmit- 
ted by Fax, world- 
wide. 
eSubscribers receive 
a 10% discount on 
books & maps, and 
booking priority for 
guiding services. 
The perfect comple- 
ment to The South 
American Explorer. 
eWrite or Fax to re- 
quest a free sample 
edition. 


Fax: +593-2-562-566 


DISTINGUISH 
YOURSELF WITH THE 
VISA’ GOLD CARD. 


avira EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club Visa® Gold and Visa® Classic cards 
provide you with more savings, more benefits, more services than just 
about any other credit card you may be carrying. 


* Issued free of an annual fee the first year, and just $40 for the Visa 
Gold card and $20 for the Visa Classic card each year thereafter.’ 


* Higher line of credit up to $25,000. 


* Peerless Customer Service available 24-hours a day, 365 days a year. 


rovay: 1-800-847-7378, ext. 5000 


Be sure to use this priority code when calling: PKTR 


+The Annual Percentage Rate is 18.9%. 

Transaction Fee For Bank and ATM Cash Advances: 2% of each Cash Advance; $2 Minimum, $25 Maximum; 
Transaction Fee For Premium Access Check* Cash Advances: 1% of each Cash Advance: $2 Minimum, $10 
Maximum, Late Payment Fee: $15. Over-the-Credit-Limit-Fee: $15.*Certain restrictions apply to these benefits. 
The summary of credit card benefits accompanying the credit card Premium Access Checks* describes coverage 
terms, conditions and limitations. MBNA America® and Premium Access Checks* are federally registered 
Service Marks of MBNA America Bank, N.A. The account is issued and administered by MBNA America Bank, 
N.A. Visa® is a federally registered Service Mark of Visa U.S.A., Inc., used pursuant to license. The information 
about the cost of the card described above is accurate as of 4/92, to find out what may have changed call 
1-800-847-7378 ext, SOOO, 


HORIZONTES ECUATORIANOS 


EXPEDICIONES 


Your friendly Travel Agency in Quito - Ecuador invites you to 
explore with us ‘‘Off the beaten path’’ options such as jungle 
trips, Inca trails, Andean highlights, the unique Galapagos 
Islands and much more. Drop by for free information and advice. 


CONTACT: PINTO 560 Y AVE. AMAZONAS, 
QUITO - ECUADOR 

PHONES; 564235/230463 

FAX: (593-2) 564235 

P.O. BOX 850-A 


PERU’s MANU 
NATIONAL PARK... 


Join the top guides 
in the world’s richest 
tropical wildlife 
Teserve. Write us: 


P.O. Box 606 
Cusco Peru 

Fax: (84) 236706 
Tel: (84) 226671 


SPANISH COURSES IN ECUADOR 


- INDIVIDUAL OR GROUP INSTRUCTION ~ QUALIFIED UNIVERSITY TEACHERS 


- COURSES COMBINED WITH 
EXCURSIONSTO EXCITING SITES 


- REASONABLE RATES , ACCOMMODATION 
AND TOUR ARRANGEMENTS 


CELTS CONSULTORES LINGUISTICOS 
TOLEDO 1472 Y CORUNA 
QUITO - ECUADOR 
PHONE: (583-2)235-662 FAX:(583-2)564-235 
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CLASSIFIEDS: The first 25 words are free to Members; each addi- 
tional word is 25 cents/issue. Subscribers/non-Members, 25 cents/ 
word. Send payment with copy. Ads for Number 35 must be received 


by. August 15, 1993. 
RESEARCH 


BROADCAST DOCUMENTARY. Researching ideas for a cultural, 
educational, adventure program to air on PBS or the Discovery 
Channel. Unusual and compelling topics from i travellers 
desired. Call Deron Triff (404) 841-0804 or write 75 Rumson Road, 
Suite #2, Altanta, Georgia 30305. 

THALASSEMIA MINOR -- Interested in information or suggestions 
on where to find statistical data or papers on the occurrence of 
population in Peru. Laurie D'Urso, 
, MA 01876 USA. ) 


LARGE COLLECTION JUVARO INDIAN ARTIFACTS DOCU- 
MENTED. Contact Gordon L. Fritz, P.O. Box 35865, Tucson, AS 
85704, Tel: (602) 886-7362. (999) 


IGUANA RESEARCH-Need information on natural and captive 
breeding of iguanas to help preserve tropical rainforest. Send info to: 
Ron S. Bockhold, 255 Atlantic Island, North Miami Beach, Florida, 
33160, 


CONDUCTING RESEARCH on Ecuador: people, customs, per- 
sonal experiences, photographs, anything unusual. Compensation. 
Contact: Russ Mathena, 250 Fairmount, #127, Oakland, CA 94611. 
FLAMINGO RESEARCH. Need logistic info. on sites for observing 
feeding Andean, Chilean, James, and/or Caribbean flamingos. Keith 
Bildstein, Dept. Biology, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, SC 29733; 
(803) 323-2111. 
CONDUCTING RESEARCH on European women who participated 
in the conquest of the New World. Would appreciate any information 
or recommendations. Yvonne Benner, 12811 River Hills Drive, 
Midlothian, VA 23113. (804) 379-2544 


CORDILLERA REAL: Desperately need info on climbing Condorini 
Massif, Huayna Potosi, [llimani. Maps, routes, ions, etc. Mike 
Endres, 47 CSH, Ft. Lewis, WA 98433. 206-967-3310. 
SURVEYORS!! Need a rodma/chainman? Contact: David Locra, 
3781 E. Pacific Ave., Sacramento, CA 95820. 


COLOMBIA: Publisher preparing new comprehensive encyclopedia 
seeks collaboration with individuals interested/knowledgable about 
Colombia. Any information to share? JMA, Box 991, Myrtle Creek, 
OR 97457. 


COMPANIONS WANTED 


ADVENTUROUS COMPANIONS WITH SECOND VEHICLE 

wanted for driving trip through South America. In planning mode - 

will include exploring, hiking the Grand Pantanal. Departure date Fall 

‘93. Contact: Anne or Henri (603) 436-7695. 

COUPLE GOING TO MANU NATIONAL PARK, 2nd week in Oct. 
ing for partners for adventure. Contact: Del Newkark, PO Box 

1129, Nashville, ID 47448. Tel: (812) 988-0328. 


ADVENTURER(S) wanted for Aconcagua, Bio-Bio, Antarctica, Ba- 
hia Peninsula, Patagonia, Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the 
Guianas. Contact: John Rashak, P.O. Box 393, Whitchouse Station, 
NJ 08889 534-5882. 


SEEKING SAEC members in New York City area who would like to 
get together and talk about adventure trips made in countries such as 
Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, ete, Contact: Jo (212) 818-1592 or Greg (212) 
431-4469, 

PROFESSIONAL couple, certified Latin American addicts, seeking 
other SAEC members in Boise, Idaho area, Contact Jake or Carolyn 
Henderson 465-0819. 


MEET TRAVEL PARTNERS~have fun: send for Florida Triathlon 
Schedule. Also seeking S.A/C.A. Site/Support for Intemational Race. 
Write: L. Chapley, ESM, 1060 Holland Dr. #3L, Boca Raton, FL 
33487. 


SEEKING STOUTHEARTED/brave/noble/foolish/RICH people to 


with information to share. Please call 503-682-2019, or write Wally 
Dunn, 29805 SW Montebello, Wilsonville, OR 97070. 


GUIDES 
YOUR PERSONAL GUIDE in Lima. I will show you around Lima, 
help with travel arrangements, give Spanish classes, etc. Contact me 
via the SAEC in Lima, Tino Guzman. (999) 
THE POCKET GUIDE TO ECUADOR. Just published, this newest 


(Americas; $1.25, World: $2.50). Also travel books and maps from all 
over Latin America. Free catalogue, Latin American Travel Consult- 
ants. P.O, Box 17-17-908, Qui! 


10, Ecuador, Fax: +593-2-562-566, 


pein a 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions, Con- 
tact; Janko Gorse, Monsefior Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, tina, Tel-FAX: (54-1) 202-2890. 


EXPERIENCED GUIDE to South America for trekking/climbing/ 
adventure trips. Contact: Val Pitkethly, 20A The Oval, Harrogate HG2 
SBA, di. FAX: Ultrasonic 0423-530026. (ul) 


EXPERIENCED OFFICIAL TOURIST GUIDE. Recommended by 
the South American Handbook. Best value and information on 
archeological sites around Trujillo and Chiclayo. Contact: Clara 
Bravo, Huayna Capac 542, Trujillo, Peru. Tel: 044-243347. (35) 
LUZMA TOURS. The spirit ofa great adventure. We provide: Rafting, 
trekking and climbing trips as well as wildlife tours, Cusco and Machu 
Picchu visits. Located on the Plaza de Armas. Portal Confituria 241, 
Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051/84-231178 or 226041; FAX: 0051/84-236229. 
Bs a Bd | 
VASCO HNOS TRAVEL AGENCY offers specialized tours to the 
Ecuador jungle, trekking in Llanganates Mountains, national parks, 
rivers, lagoons, horse tours and trips into the protected rain forest 
"“Venecia,” with the Vasco Bros. guides; Recommended by SA 
Handbook. Flex itinerary. For more info - PO Box 19-01 Bajios, 
Ecuador. Tel: 740-017. 


BOOKS, MAPS, VIDEOS, MUSIC 


MEXICO, CENTRAL, SOUTH AMERICA - Art, archaeology, early 
travels, Indians, out-of-print books. Free Catalog. Flo Silver Books, 
8442 Oakwood Court North, Indianapolis, IN 46260. 

THE WHOLE TRUTH. Glassman's BELIZE, COSTA RICA, GUA- 
TEMALA guides, Panet's HONDURAS AND THE BAY ISLANDS. 
Available from the Club, or 800-833-0720, ext 24 (U.S/Canada) 


EXCHANGE VHS VIDEOCASSETTES. Want Andean/Popular 
music shows. Bolivia, Ecuador, Peru, Contact: Smith, Box 52823, 
Knoxville, TN 37950. (k) 


ANGLING AND HUNTING BOOKSOURCE. Used, rare, out-of- 
print. By appointment & mail order, write or call for listing. John B. 
Kline, 1270 26th St., Boulder, CO 80302-6802, (303) 444-3388, 


PRIVATE COLLECTOR of books relating to the Amazon will buy or 
possibly trade, James V. Pavlish, 2707 Inverness, Shaker Heights, OH 
44122. 


LET'S SWAP TUNES! Music lover would like to exchange interest- 
ing cassettes from South America (or elsewhere). Write to: Karen 
Landmann, 151 St. George St., #304, Torento, Ontario MSR 2L9, 
Canada. G4) 
ACCLAIMED ON-LOCATION recordings: Mexico, Guat., Bolivia, 
Bali, $7.95 each. Earth Series Cassettes, 1921 Walnut No. 1, Berkeley, 
CA 94704, Free Catalog. 

LATIN AMERICA fiction and non-fiction. State interests for free 


catalog from K. Franger Books, 3080 McBride Avenue, Surrey, B.C., 
Canada V4A 3H1 


THE BLOOMSBURY REVIEW, a Book Magazine for discriminating 
readers. Reviews, interviews, essays, poetry and more. Send $18 for 
8 issues (one year), or $3.50 for a sample copy to: The Bloomsbury 
Review, 1028 Bannock St., Denver, CO 80204 USA. 

UNUSUAL BOOKS and expeditions. Write for free catalogue on lost 
Cities, jungle tribes, adventures, and more. Adventures Unlimited, 
Box 22, Stelle, IL 60919. 


SPANISH IRREGULAR VERB dictionary. Full conjugations with 
English translations for each form. $10.95 postpaid. Ramon Starr, 


P.O. Box 152596, Tampa, FL 33684-2596. 


LATIN AMERICAN BOOKS, travel exploration, history, politics — 
Free list of 700 titles. Jan Szelag, Technical Services, GSO/URI, 
Narragansett, RI 02882, USA. 

TRAVEL BOOKS; We have America’s best stock of books/maps on 
Central/South America & Caribbean, Write for free list NOW! World 
Wide Books, 736A Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C. V6Z 1G3 
Canada. 


HANDBOOK OF SPANISH VERBS, Noble and Lacasa, The most 
complete work on Spanish verbs available. Charts with conjugation 
models for all Spanish verbs, regular and irregular. Spanish-English 
and English-Spanish verb lists, More than 4,500 Spanish infinitives 
and more than 5,500 irregular Spanish verb forms. 360 pages. A 
publication of lowa State University Press. Special price. Only $8.00, 
shipping and handling included (USA), lowa residents add 4%. House 
Enterprises, PO Box 1872, Ames, lowa 50010. 

OUT-OF-PRINT AND RARE BOOKS. Travel, natural history, ar- 
chaeology, history and many other subjects of Latin America. Free 
catalogs. HOWARD KARNO BOOKS, P.O.Box 2100, Valley Cen- 
ter, CA 92082-9998, (619)749-2304. 


CENTER FOR ARCHAEOASTRONOMY Box X, College Pk, MD 
20740, Journal with news, expedition reports, articles, reviews, con- 
ference reports. $20/year person, $30 institutions, Outside US add $3 
for postage. 
SOOANOS. Listen to documentaries/radionovelas about the conquest 
produced in South America. Free catalogue. Talking Planet, 28358 
Tasca Drive, Bonita Springs, FL_33923. 

TRIPS 


THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE SUMMITS EXPEDITION (SAEC- 
sponsored) is now in South America. We invite participation by 
experienced high-altitude climbers for ascents of Huascarin, Sajama, 
Ojos del Salade and others, and participation by trekkers, backpackers 
and explorers for climbs of lesser mountains, treks, river explorations, 
overland travel in Expedition vehicle, etc. Non-commercial, non- 
profit Contact V/ HSE Communications Coordinator Komelia Juliani, 
c/o WHSE, PO Box 18471, Boulder, CO 80308-1471 USA. Tel: (303) 
252-2324. 


SOUTHERN CROSS ADVENTURES - your travel specialist in 
Cusco and the Peruvian mountains, Let us know about your travel 
plans. Contact us before you go: PO Box 612, Cusco, Peru. Tel: 0051- 
84-237649 - 223746. FAX: 0051-84-239447 or visit us in Csco: Plaza 
de Armas - Portal de Panes 123-0fic. 301 


GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 5 or 7 days cruises. Economic rates 
ELINATOUR. Phone (593-2) 525352/542814. Quito, Ecuador. Indi- 
viduals and small groups. Charters (4-8-10), FAX (593-2) 437189. 


PERU: PARTNERS FOR '94 and on. Self motivated, independend, 
M/F to explore pre-Colombian civilization (the Andes, jungle coast, 
Caminos Incaicos). Expect to go to remotest places in Peru. Contact: 
ABEL (609) 435-2497, Pine Hill, NJ. (34) 


BOLIVIA - 10 RIVER TRIPS through beautiful northem Bolivian 
rainforestin touring kayaks. Noexperience necessary. Write: Rainforest 
Expeditions, P.O. Box 2242, Nevada City, CA 95959. (34) 
DRIVING TO COSTA RICA summer 1993. Interested in forming 
caravan. Contact us ifinterested or with helpful information. Widder, 
282 California, Fayetteville, AR 72701, (501) 521-7507, (34) 


NEW! BRAZILIAN AMAZON ADVENTURES: Small group camp- 
ing/canoeing adventure trips led by Jorge Sanches, Amazon resident 
and guide for 14 years. Great prices, many maximum six 
people per trip. Brazilian Amazon Adventures, 805 962-5205. (35) 
AMAZON ADVENTURE. Enter the Green Vortex. Swim with pink 
dolphin and piranha, discover incredible plants and animals, visit 
shamans, hike, camp--and much more! Our American directors have 
been leading small trips for 12 years to our remote jungle lodge in what 
biologists call "The Green Paradise of the Amazon.” This is true eco- 
tourism (see Cultural Survival Quarterly, Spring, 1992). Our large 
native staff offers each traveler a chance to see and do what he or she 
desires, from casy boating to jungle survival. 2 weeks, $1375 total, plus 
airfare, Client references and info; Tim Woodruff, Amazonia Expds., 
Inc, 2 Madera, San Francisco, CA 94107 (415) 282-1327. 
BAHAMIAN CAYS, hike, snorkel on miles of pink sand beaches, 
explore uninhabited cays. Storm Bird Tours, RD#2, Box 277, Delhi, 
NY 13753, (607) 746-3604 G3) 


PERU: MYSTICAL TOURS 1993. Come join us for the most incred- 
ible adventure of your life among the ancient Inca ruins in Peru. Visit 
Machu Picchu, Cusco and the Lines of Nazca. Our guides are very 
knowledgeable about the Inca and Peru. Our rates are reasonable too. 
Three chances to accompany us, April, June & July. Your tour 
conductor is Vera Lopez Chapiro, she has conducted 7 successful 
tours of Peru. For more information, write or call: V J 

9739 Fox Glen Dr #1K, Niles, IL 60714, Phone/Fax: (708) 824-1822 
3-34) 

BELIZE! Explore jungles, Mayan ruins, and remote tropical islands. 
Diveand snorkel on the Western Hemisphere’s largest reef. TRAVEL 
BELIZE LTD. (303) 494-7797 or 1-800-626-3483. 
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TORRES DEL PAINE & SOUTHERN CHILE EXPEDITION; $s 


Walkabouts, 12 Carrington St, Millner NT 0810, Australia, Fax: 011- 
6189-852134, k) 


ARGENTINA'S THOUSAND WONDERS: Treks thru pristine Salta 
and Jujuy amidst exuberant fauna & flora, living with Indians. No 
cholera or terrorists, just peace! Write: PUNA, Braquiquitos 399, 
(4400) Salta RA, or call: Luis Aguilar at (54) 87217030. 

CLIMB ACONCAGUA, 22,834’. Polish Glacier, Vacas Valley and 
Normal routes, Over | Syears experience in the Andes, Climb Ojos del 
Salado 29,572’ in Northem Chile. Mountain biking, hiking, and ski 


Box 2071, Valdez, Alaska 99686 (907) 835-4976, Fax (907) 835-5264. 
VENEZUELA, Amazonas Federal Territory. Rainforest, llanos, and 
Orinoco River, day tours and longer excursions. We are the oldest tour 
company in the region. Wnite for more information: Pepe Jaimes, 
TOBOGAN TOURS, Av. Rio Negro #44, Puerto Ayacucho, Ternitono 
Federal Amazonas, Venezuela. Tel: (048) 21700 or fax (048) 21600. 
EMERALD FOREST EXPEDITIONS offers specialized excursions 
into the Ecuadorian rainforest with an experienced, knowledgeable 
guide. Contact: Luis A. Garcia, P.O. Box 247, Tena, Ecuador. 
FRENCH GUIANA : Participate in a botanical collecting expedition in 
the heart ofa pristine rainforest. Two weeks in September & October, 
$1,695. INFO: C. Gracie, The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, NY 
10458; (212) 220-8647. 


EXPLORE UNSPOILED JUNGLES with Viajes Cambio C.A,, 


Honduras, FAX 011-504-44-4045, 

POPO (Mexico) 17,500 feet. Full moon climbs November through 
February. Bill Evans, (303) 467-7062. 

NEW! FREE! EXCITING! Want toget into the Andes? MOUNTAIN 
MADNESS guides have Andean experience since 1979. MOUN- 
TAIN MADNESS 7103 Calif: Av SW, Seattle, WA 98136 (206) 937- 
1772, FAX (206) 937-1772. 


PERU, ongoing South Coast Archaeology, Nasca--Inca occupations. 
Inquire about our special textile trip and short course. California 
Institute for Peruvian Studies, 9017 Feather River Way, Sacramento 
CA 95826. (916) 362-2752. 


CULTURAL ADVENTURE & ADVENTURE PROGRAMSINS.A. 

- Vagabond Travel, Andes, Amazon, Coastal Desert. Call Cecilia, our 

Peruvian Agent for expert tnip planning! Mon.-Wed.-Fn. 10 A.M.-4 

P.M. MST. (303) 443-0660. 

CROSS THE ANDES ON HORSEBACK -- Raft the Tono River or 

join us for other unusual adventures. Call for Catalog, Southem Cross 
tions (800) 359-0193. 


UPPER AMAZON. Travel by double-deck River Boats, thatched- 
roof Expedition Boats or air conditioned Jungle Steamers. Meals, 
transfers, guides included. Amazon Tours & Cruises, (800) 423-2791, 
(800) 477-4470 (CA & Canada). 


il 


MA 02140, 1-800-370-0142. 

EXPEDICIONES Jarrin, Ecuadorian Amazonian Jungle Tours, 
Paflacocha Lagoons, Shiripuno and Cononaco Rivers. Design your 
own tour, Camping supplies and boots provided. Visit us in Bafios 


PATAGONIA, a land of adventure. Trekking and expeditions. Con- 
tact Janko Gorse, Monsevior Juan Hladnik 4125, (1826) Remedios de 
Escalada, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Tel-Fax; (54-1) 202-2890. 
BELIZE: 4 days down a gentle river through a virgin rain forest, plus 
two days ona bamerreefisland. Howler Monkeys, Jaguars and more. 
Mi River itions. (206) 660-7777. 


CRUISE HOTLINE - Second passenger cruises free. All cruise lines 
DEEP DISCOUNTS. For info call 1-800-322-9327 Extension 22.(k) 


WE LOVED OUR TRIP with Emerald Forest Expeditions! Contact: 
Luis A. Garcia, PO Box 247 Tena, Ecuador. Ceil and David, twohappy 
campers from Crested Butte, Co. (k) 


BIRDWATCHING TRIPS, Venezuela, Guyana, Costa Rica, Trinidad. 
Eight to fifteen days, 225-550 species seen per trip. Experienced 
birding guide, comfortable conditions (no camping), small groups. 
$1,195and up. Neotropic Bird Tours, 38 Brookside Av, Livingston, NJ 
07039, Phone 800-662-4852. Send for brochure or call. 


CONTRIBUTETO THE CONSERVATION OF THE RAINFOREST 
while you travel through Ecuador. Let your journey through this 
tropical country be facilitated by the people of Centro de Investigacion 
de los Bosques Tropicales (CIBT-Rainforest Information Center) and 
La Casa de Eliza. CIBT is anon governmental organization based in 
Ecuador. For the past 7 years it has sponsored ecological projects and 
has developed field expertise in forest conservation and management. 
La Casa de Eliza is hosted by Eliza Manteca Onate, a descendent of 
slaves, brought by the Spaniards from A frica, 400 years ago. Eliza runs 
a friendly ‘bed and breakfast’ in Quito, Ecuador's capital, which 
provides an ideal starting and ending point for trips. From here, she 
and her assistants take small groups to the various CIBT projects and 
to visit Indian and Black communities in the Sierra and the Amazon 
basin. A favorite 6-day trek takes one through 3 different ecozones: 
paramo and 4300 m, cloudforest and the humid tropical forest. All 
profits from the trips are reinvested in nature conservation. Untouched 
forests are bought and protected, and farmers are instructed to manage 
their land without destroying the forest. Come and see. La Casa de 
Eliza and CIBT organizes both inclusive packages as well as trips 
which are tailored to suit the needs and interests of travelers. For more 
details, wnite to: CIBT-La Casa de Eliza, Calle Isabel La Catdlica 


#1559, Box 1, Quito, Ecuador. Tel: $93 2233602, FAX: 593 2 503996 
HOTELS, LODGING 


WHEN ON YOUR WAY to hike the Inca Trail, Machu Picchu, or the 
Sacred Valley, makea stop-overat the ALBERGUE in Ollantaytambo, 
yCusco, Peru. A delightful, relaxing, family, farm-house. $8 p/n, 
meals available. Can make your reservations in Cusco.Tel: 233350/ 
235674, fax 238911. (ul) 


EDWARDS INN--Excellent location in Huaraz for a pleasant stay: 
panoramic view, double/multiple rooms, continuous hot water, pri- 
vate/shared bath, climbing/hiking information. Av. Bolognesi #121, 
Huaraz, Ancash, Peru. (ul) 


LA CASA DE LA FELIZ ELIZA-Isabel La Catélica 1559, (La 
Floresta), Quito, Ecuador. Tel: 593-2-233602. For only US$4 a night, 
a friendly place to stay in Quito. Kitchen and laundry facilities, hot 
water and just 2 mins. walk from the Quito SAEC Clubhouse. 
Cafeteria serves real coffee & fresh fruit pies. 

ECUADOR’S FIRST Bed and Breakfast welcomes you. CASA 
NAHUAZO in Bajios on the volcano, Tunqurahua offers comfort, 
quiet, friendly atmosphere, personal attention. Viaal Salado, Tel: 740- 
315. 


HOSTAL ROMA. Safe, clean, backpackers’ stay in the center of 
Lima. English spoken. Helpful travel-agency Roma tours next door. 
Single: $7, double: $10, Address: Jiron Ica 326, Lima. Tel: (014)- 
277576 of 277572, FAX 00-51-14-300601. (35) 


HOSTAL **LA CASA DE MI ABUELA” Your home in Arequipa, 
where you can relax in our beautiful garden. Rooms with private bath, 
bungalows with kitchen. Helpful staff, info about tours. Reservations: 
Jerusalem 606, Casilla 700, Arequipa, Peru. Tel: (054) 241206, (36) 


ALANDALUZ -- Ecological Tourism Centre. This centre works with 
Organic/Biodynamic Agnculture, Appropriate technology/Architec- 
ture. Excellent homegrown food. A rarity and a treat! Puerto Rico, 
Manabi, Ecuador. 


PENSION JOSE LUIS--Fr. de Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima, 
Peru. Tel: 441015. FAX 467177, Located in a nice and quiet suburb of 
Lima. Family atmosphere, comfortable, cooking and laundry facili- 
ties. Single US$8, double US$12. Dormitory; USS5. Very friendly, 
WHEN IN SANTIAGO, CHILE, stay at my house; USS8 per night. 
CASAPAXI, Llico 968. Pieter Van Bunningen, Tel: 229947. One 
block east off METRO Departamental. (ul) 
EXPLORER’S INN, World records; 573 species birds, 1,150 butter- 
flies, 103 dragonflies. In the Tambopata Nature Reserve, Puerto 
Maldonado. For reservations and information contact Peruvian Sa- 
fari, Garcilaso de la Vega 1334, Lima. Tel: 31-6330, Fax 051-14- 
328866. 
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HOSTAL GRANADA, Huancavelica 323, Lima. Tel: 27-9033, Lo- 
cated in central downtown, Safe, clean and comfortable. Single Room 


$15, Double $20, Includes breakfast. English spoken. (ul) 


water, sce mattresses, fireplace, live folklore cya! garden/ 


Resv/info: Manta: Tel: 611058, FAX 614126; USA 1-800-331-4954; 
Alsoall inclusive Ecoadventure Tours available, via COMA EXPEDI- 
TIONS. 


Paula Ugarriza 727, Miraflores, Lima 18, Peru. Tel (51-14) 441015, 
Fax: (51-14) 467177. (ul) 


HOSTAL ITALIA: On the shores of Lake Titicaca located in the 


Volcorcel 122. Tel: 352521. FAX: (054) 352131. Puno, Peru. (36) 
HOSTAL ALEGRIA, Stay in our family-run hostal and enjoy all 


ARTS/CRAFTS 


ARTESANIAS INTI CHUMBI. Sells unique handmade belts, bags, 
weavings and dolls, all crafted by the Conterén family in whose home 
one can watch weaving demonstrations, Visit us at the main plaza in 
Tluman, 5 km north of Otavalo, Imbabura, Ecuador. 


AMAZON ARTS. High quality imports and Peruvian handicrafts. 
ializes in Shipibo. 1318 West 135 Drive, Westminster, CO80234, 
Tel: (303) 457-8390. 


RAIDERS OF THE LOST ART. Tribal artifacts, textiles, weavings, 
alpaca rugs, crystals, spheres, amethysts, wholesale. 12189 US 1, 
North Palm Beach, FL 33408; Tel: (407) 627-1543 or 1-800-527-4367. 


SENECA ARTS represents native Latin American naif and primitive 

painters. Gallery exhibitions and private sales. Opportunity for you to 

aid unknowns and developing painters. Individuals only. No crafts or 

tourist art. Send slides/photos and questions to Seneca Arts Inc., 3965 
k Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10463. (212) 884-8698. 


GUATEMALAN IMPORTS. High Quality gifts and accessories 
handcrafted by the highland Maya. For free catalog, senda big SASE 
with 45 cents postage to: TARAMASCO Imports, 1416 Landquist, 
Encinitas, CA 92024. 


MAROTI-SHOBO COOPERATIVE. Shipibo & Conibo Indian Art 


vay 


cooperative handicraft group in Brazil. Brochure, send long SASE to 
7303 23rd NE, Seattle, WA 98115 USA. 


LANGUAGE 


3739. Fax: 593-2-568664 Q.1. Quito, Ecuador, 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 


ISH CENTER,” 548-519, FAX: (539-2) 440 867, PO Box 172101310. 
G3-36) 


LEARN SPANISH AND VACATION in Cuemavaca, Mexico. In- 
tensive Spanish classes, 2 weeks $220. Live with Mexican family or in 
a Dormitory, $9-22/day. Contact: Experiencia School, Patricia Damron, 
POB 1812, Anthony, TX 79821. Phone/Fax: (915) 886-4802. G6) 
SPANISH IN QUETZAL TENANGO, GUATEMALA. Individual- 
ized instruction, family living. Daily activities: excursions, fieldtrips, 
rainforest expeditions, lectures, cooking/weaving lessons. CASA de 
Espafiol Xelaji, 1022 St. Paul Av, St. Paul, MN 55116, Phone/FAX 
(612) 690-9471. 


SPANISH FOR TRAVELERS - Practical intensive Spanish course 
for one or four weeks in Huancayo, Peru. Individual or small groups, 
start when you get there. Includes food and lodging with Indian 
families. Weaving and pan-flute lessons can be arranged. Contact: 
Beverly Stuart de Hurtado, Apartado Postal 510, Huancayo, Peru. Tel: 
(064) 237-063 or 222-395. (ul) 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School "Mitad del Mundo” in 
Quito. One-to-one tuition, any level, very reasonable prices, excellent 
instructors. Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian familes. For de- 
tailed info. Fax: Sylvia (593) 2-402362. 

IMBABURA SPANISH CENTER - Study Spanish in enchanting 
Ibarra, Ecuador. Family living, one-to-one instruction, and more. 
Nancy Grona, Box 102, Tunnel Hill, GA 3075S. 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED: Spanish School in Quito, 1245 Garcia 
Moreno and Olmedo, 2nd Floor. One-to-one teaching, any level, great 
people, US $2 per hour, Offer accommodation with Ecuadorian 
families. Call 011 593 2213 992 (9 to 6 EST) or just drop in. Susanne 


Teltscher. 
ETC. 


EXPLORERS TRANSPORTES. WE RENT: buses, 4-wheel drives, 
pick-ups with or without driver, to explore the jungle, the mountains 
or the coast of Peru. We provide information, equipment and maps. 
Contact us: Plateros 354-A, Cusco. Tel: 0051-84-233498, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, COPY EDITOR: Experienced rain-forest pho- 
tographer, articles editor, seeks expedition service in Amazon area. 
Time, terms negotiable, Contact: Alice Stein, (716) 838-6265. 


SEEKINGLLAMA EQUIPMENT elated items from South America 
- wool saddlebags, ear tassels, etc. For our llama herd. Contact: 
Lenker, PO Box 177, Cummington, MA 01026 (413) 268-3638. (k) 

SAVE BIG MONEY to many destinations in Latin America -- Fly as 
a courier! Quito $200 r/t, Panama, Guatemala $150 1/t, Santiago $350 
t/t; and many others available in TRAVEL UNLIMITED, a monthly 
newsletter of world-wide rock-bottom air travel as acourier. Send $25 
($35 foreign) or $5 single issue to; Box 1058, Alston, MA 02134-1058. 


SPAIN--FREE RENT in a 1 Sth century farmhouse in exchange for 
caretaker, restoration work; | hour from Barcelona, Med. Sea. Gary 


Angel, Apartado 9503 Barcelona, Spain Tel (011-343) 210-10-10. 
NAVIGATORS! HP-28S or HP-48SX calculator will maintain dead- 
reckoning position after any navigation system fix, time and reduce 
your celestial sights to fix. Calculator, plus the Air/Nautical Almanac, 
and program does it all. Send choice of program and US$18 per 
program to 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, NY 14850 Includes 
SIERRA BACKPACKS in different sizes, moneybelts, neck pouches, 
briefcases, biking-bags, duffel bags, etc. Let us know what you need 
and we'll make it. Also repairs. Contact us when in Peru: Av. Brasil 
1803, Lima. Tel: 634722. 


TEACH IN SOUTH, CENTRAL AMERICA: For lists of openings in 
American overseas and international schools, send SASE to Ted 
Viaux, 15P Orchard St., Wellesley, MA 02181. 


ARGENTINA YOUTH AND STUDENT TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
(ASATE)J) ~ gives all kinds of tourist information you may need when 
traveling to Argentina. Discounts, sightseeing, accommodations. Con- 
tact: ASATEJ, Florida 833, Piso 1 de 104 (1005) Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. Telex: 18522 CECBA-AR, FAX: 54-1-334-2793. 
HANDCARRIES WANTED: Don't go to Lima or Quito empty- 
handed. We are always looking for people to carry library books, 
magazines, equipment, etc, If you think you will have some extra 
room, contact: South American Explorers Club, 126 Indian Creek 
Road, Ithaca, NY 14850; Tel: (607) 277-0488. 


FUNDACION JATARI: Andean Education and Research Founda- 
tion. Working in Ecuador/Peru/Bolivia to support research, commu- 
nity development and provide scholarships to indigenous children. 
Contributions are tax-deductible. Write: Fundacion Jatari, 1113 
Guerrero St., San Francisco, CA 94110. 


NAME FAVORITE BOOK IN ENGLISH in following S.A. catego- 
ties for possible publication in book about books about American 
tropics: flora, fauna, exploration, adventure, anthropology, general 
natural history, children's nonfiction, ecology, hunting, modem travel, 
frontier biography, Central America. Jerry Roberts, 2830 W 235th St., 
Apt. 14, Torrance, CA 90505. 

WRITERS WANTED. Have you travelled through South America 
with your own vehicle (car, motorbike, bicycle)? | am looking for 
contributors to Through South America: the overlander's guide, | 
also need contributors for South America by Rail, so if you have 
travelled by train and have information or anecdotes that you'd like to 
share, please write to Hilary Bradt, Bradt Publications, 41 Nortoft 
Road, Chalfont St Peter, Bucks SL9 OLA. 


SHORTWAVE RADIOS, 9-bank portable radio. AM, FM, Short- 
wave. Excellent for travel, great reception, one of the best radios for 
the money. $32 p pd, 2 or more $30 each p pd. Money orders only 
please, Order from: Steven Ducote 3023 Pineneedle Drive SA, Sul- 


phur, LA 70663. 


HIGH FLIGHT PERU. We teach you all about Hang-and Paragliding, 
Tandem-paragliding and Parasailing. We also organize trips through- 
out Peru. Contact us at Av Santa Maria 160, Lima 3. Tel/FAX: 0051- 
14-972343. (35) 


SINGLE GENTLEMEN! Explore life's most exciting adventure — 
ROMANCE. 1000s of young, pretty So. and Cent. Americanas seek 
lifemates. Send SASE for free info to: INTL FRIENDS, 444 Brickell 
Av, Suite 51-140(SA), Miami, F1 33131. (35) 


GUATEMALA'S MAXIMON! Jourmalist seeks witnesses to worship- 


ers of rum-guzzlin’, cigar-smokin’ pagan god thinly disguised as saint. 
Santiago Atitlan, Zunil...? Contact Brian: (617) 262-8728. 


ECUADOR SI! 
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Suzanne §. Bell 
Admissions Representative U.S. 
2454 Barcelona Drive 
Sandy, UT. 84093 
Tel: (801) 944-8516 
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VENEZUELA 


Lost World Adventures offers the best 
of Venezuela, from the crystal Caribbean “7% 
to the breathtaking Andes. From cosmopolitan* 
Caracas to the wild rain forest and Angel Falls. 

Custom itineraries for small groups & individuals. 


Lost WoRLD ADVENTURES’ Se 
1189 Autumn Ridge Dr. Marietta, GA 30066 


1-800-999-0558 


TOYOTAHI-LUX, 79 FOR SALE. Fully equipped for South Amenca 


trip, brought down from the States, Camet until 1/94, renewable 
recently repaired, top condition, sleeps two, Contact Michael Bier, 
Apt. 564, Correo Central Valparaiso, Chile. Tel: 56-32-21 6420 


FOREMOST LEADER 
IN ECOTRAVEL 


z 
n 


Authentic nature and 
culture explorations to 
premier parks and wildlands 
of the world for active and 
discerning travelers. 


Supporting conservation 


E though the 
Eath Preservation Fre. 


Call for free color catalog. 


1-800-345-4453 


3516 NE 155TH, STE WT 
SEATTLE, WA 98155 
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SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORERS CLUB 


The South American Explorers Club has offices in Ithaca, NY (USA), Lima (Peru), and Quito (Ecuador). Ithaca Office: 126 Indian Creek Road, Ithaca, 
NY 14850, Telephone (607) 277-0488. Peru Clubhouse: Casilla 3714, Lima 100, Peru (Street Address: Avenida Republica de Portugal 146, Brefia, 
Lima), Telephone (5114) 31-44-80. Ecuador Clubhouse: Apartado 21-431, Eloy Alfaro, Quito, Ecuador (Street Address: Toledo 1254, La Floresta, 
Quito, Telephone (5932) 566-076. Clubhouse hours are 9:30 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. weekdays. 


AIMS AND PURPOSES: The South American Explorers Club is a non-profit, non-political, non-sectarian, scientific and educational organization 
founded in 1977 for the following purposes: 
@ Toadvance and support all forms of scientific field exploration and research in South and Central America in such areas as biology, geography, 
anthropology, and archaeology, as well as field sports such as whitewater running, mountaineering, caving and others. 
© To receive contributions for the support of scientific research and exploration that comes within the Club’s range of interests. 
e To further information exchange among scientists, adventurers and travelers of all nations with the purpose of encouraging exploration 
throughout South and Central America. 
e@ To collect and make available reliable information on all organizations in South and Central America which offer services to scientists, 
adventurers, and travelers. 
e To awaken greater interest in and appreciation for wilderness conservation and wildlife protection. 


THE SOUTH AMERICAN EXPLORER MAGAZINE: The South American Explorer is the quarterly journal of the Club. We are interested in 
receiving accounts of scientific, adventure, and sports activities in South and Central America. Articles on historical exploration, biographies of South 
American explorers, and evocative descriptions of unusual places are also of interest. Write us for more guidelines. 


MEMBERSHIP SERVICES: The following listing is partial; a complete listing of membership services is available on request. 

1. Members receive four issues of the South American Explorer. 

2. The friendly, knowledgeable Club staff will help Members plan trips and expeditions by phone, mail, or in person. Advise us when you plan 
to travel, for how long, budget, interests, number in party, and desired transportation. The more specific the questions, the better the answers. 
The staff may be called upon for help with emergencies or when problems arise. 

Club members receive discounts on books, tapes, handicrafts, T-shirts, maps, etc. 

The Club can receive money or goods for research and allocate these to worthy projects. Donors receive a tax deduction. 

A wide variety of information sources and research facilities related to South America are available: 

e Trip Reports: written by Members for Members, these are the Club’s greatest resource. They are the most up-to-date source of specialized 
information on just about any topic—scaling Aconcagua, Lake Titicaca, butterfly collecting, the Galapagos, teaching English, the Inca Trail, 
etc. For a complete listing, call or write the Ithaca office. To order reports without a listing, just let us know what you need. There is a per 
page charge for photocopying plus postage and handling. 

e Library: Wide range of reference books, maps, magazine and newspaper articles, and reports in English, Spanish, and Portuguese. 

® People: A network of knowledgeable people for specialized information, research assistants, and travel companions. 

7. The Lima and Quito Clubhouses will store and help sell equipment, accept mail and telephone calls, exchange books, help with 
hotel and plane reservations in Quito and Lima, and much more. The Clubhouses are your home away from home. 


DY 


MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES: All membership dues/donations are U.S. tax-deductible. For Canada and Mexico, add US$5 for one year’s ground 
shipment of magazine, US$6 for air shipment; all other foreign countries, add US$6 for ground shipment, US$15 for air shipment. 


Regular Membership (US$30) or Couple Membership (US$40). Entitles you to four issues of the South American Explorer, 
a Membership Card, discounts, use of information and trip planning services, equipment storage, etc. 


Contributing Membership (US$60). Regular Membership benefits plus a free Club T-Shirt. 


Supporting Membership (US$120). Regular Membership with the following benefits: Exploring South America, a Club T-Shirt, 
and two gift subscriptions for friends. 


Life Membership (US$600). Regular Membership benefits for life, plus your choice of any book we sell, a Club T-Shirt, the last 
15 back issues of the South American Explorer magazine (a full set is no longer available) and ten gift subscriptions that may be 
conferred by the Life Member at any time. 


Afterlife Membership (US$6,000). All the benefits of Life Membership, an SAEC T-Shroud, and, of most importance, gratitude 
in perpetuity. 


Subscription (US$18 one year, US$30 two years). Receive four issues of the South American Explorer only. Subscribers are not 
entitled to Membership discounts or Club services. 
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Order Form 


Visa, Discover and Mastercard Customers call 
1-800-274-0568 


If calling for information only, please call 
(607) 277-0488 


Membership 
Give the gift of Membership to a friend, to yourself, 
or to your whole family. See page 54 for a partial list 
of benefits. 


Members/Subscribers in Canada and Mexico, add 
US$5 for surface shipment of magazine, $6 for air 
shipment; Members/Subscribers in all other foreign 
countries, add $6 for surface shipment of magazine, 
$15 for air shipment. 
Regular  US$30 LI Couple 
Contributing $60 CI Couple 
Supporting $120 LC) Couple 
Life $600 [] Couple $900 
Afterlife $6,000 LC] Couple $9,000 
Subscription only $18 [[] Two years $30 


US$40 
$90 
$180 


OOOOoOO 


Note: Subscribers do not receive Membership discounts or 
use of Club Services. 


POSTAGE AND HANDLING 


Domestic Orders 

Note: Do not include membership fees or tax in total to which 
shipping is applied. We ship UPS when possible. 

USSS & under.......... $1.50 $75.01 to $100 ......... $6.50 
$5.01 to $10 .........0000 $2.50 $100.01 to $150 ....... $8.00 
$10.01 to $25... $3.50 $10.00 
$25.01 to $50 ....c.00000 $5.00 $200. 01 to $250 .....$12.00 
$50.01 to $75... $5.75 Over $250 .......ce000 $14.00 


to more than one address, add ‘ostage 
and andl ag’ Air Delivery by UPS Blas Service, oc by First 
Cace Ale Hawaii, and Canada, add $8. Next Day Air 
(Continental U.S. only), add $12. 
Allow 10-14 days for delivery in the U.S. 


slat at Orders 


Ifyou want, send your order, and we will advise you of the total 


edsad ase Core ear te UR Gardcomene 
bank with a U.S, office. 


To help us serve you better... 
= plead are available in any denomination; 
The Fine Art of Giving 
Send a Gift Membership, merchandise, o 
person of your choice, aly specify 
the items you want Sie "Etip i secuies woterighe 


Quantity Item # Item Name Price 
Subtotal 
7% Sales Tax (New York residents only) 
Postage and Handling 
> Membership 
Please check the Gift Membership 
appropriate boxes: TOTAL US$ 
C1 New Address 
(] New Member or Subscriber 
(1) Renewing, Membership # 
(1) Don't exchange my name with other organizations 
Visa/Discover/Mastercard (for orders of US$15 or more): 
Number: 
Expires: Signature: 
Or call 1-800-274-0568 
Ordered by: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Telephone: 
Ship to: (only if different from ‘“‘Ordered by”’ above) 
Name: 
Address: 
City/State/Zip: 
Items: 
For New Members: 
Profession/Interests: 
yment in U.S. dollars drawn on a U.S. bank 
South ameneee xplorers Club, 126 Indian Creek Road Ith theca, NY 14850 
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At Last there's 


Mastering Spanish II 


Go Native! 


Act Now and get in on the Club’s first ever We’ll-Die- 
Before-We-Go-Out-Of-Business sale with the Club’s 
unique If-You-Can’t-Pass-As-A-Native-Spanish- 
Speaker-With-These-Tapes- You-Never-Had-A- 
Chance-In-The-First-Place guarantee. 


Yes, now there's Mastering Spanish II for all you many 
thousands (well, at least hundreds) who bought Mastering Span- 
ish I. 

Was Mastering Spanish I all we said it was? You bet. So take 
it from us, Mastering Spanish II is even better. Why better? It’s 
more advanced. This is the language course for all of you who are 
already proficient in Spanish and need only nail down total (or 
hear total) mastery. With Mastering Spanish II you can ‘‘Go 
Native.”’ Graduates of Mastering Spanish II are, as we speak, 
passing as Peruvians, Argentines, Chileans, holding down sensi- 
tive undercover jobs, and translating technical tracts. Best of all, 
they're fluently warbling sweet nothings into the receptive ears of 
adoring mates, sweet nothings like, "Well now that you mention 
it I am the roaring bull of the Pampa." Or, "Oh that. They call it 
Evita's secret, my warrior." Now that’s fluency. 

Developed by the U.S. Government's Foreign Institute at 
exhorbitant tax payer expense, it can now be yours by paying again 
a modest surcharge. 


Mind Sut B aR ah aw 


o 


“ADVANCED TRAINING FOR FLUENT S| y 
Je, AT.YOUR OWN EeIN YOUR SPARE PRE 


Don’t stop now with the job half done. Total fluency is now 
enticingly within your grasp. Reach out (or more precisely shell 
out) and for the attractive price of $75 for members or $79.95 for 
non-members, (plus $5.75 postage and handling), Mastering 
Spanish II can be yours while supplies last. Are supplies short? 
Well no, but you never know. 

With the ‘‘Go Native’’ Mastering Spanish II language pro- 
gram, you’ll soon be ready to ‘‘reach out and paw somebody.”’ 
Twelve seventy-five minute tapes with fat lesson book. 

Mastering Spanish II too advanced for you? We still have 
Mastering Spanish I. , 

Mastering Spanish I, Item #357 

Mastering Spanish II, Item #185 
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